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THE WAR-TRAIL: 
A ROMANCE. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID-+* 


CHAPTER I. 
SOUVENIES. 
Laxp of the nopal and maguey—home of Moctezuma 
and Malinché!—I cannot wring thy memories from 
my heart! Years may roll on, hand wax weak, and 
heart grow old, but never till both are cold can I 
forget thee! I would not; for thee would I remember. 
Not for all the world would I bathe my soul in the 
waters of Lethe. Blessed be memory for thy sake! 

Bright land of Anahuac! my spirit mounts upon 
the aérial wings of Fancy, and once more I stand upon 
thy shores! Over thy broad savannahs I spur my 
noble steed, whose joyous neigh tells that he too is 
inspired by the scene. I rest under the shade of the 
corozo. palm, and quaff the wine of the acrocomia. I 
climb thy mountains of amygdaloid and porphyry— 
thy crags of quartz, that yield the white silver and 
the yellow gold. I cross thy fields of lava, rugged in 
outline, and yet more rugged with their coverture of 
strange vegetable forms—the cycas and cactus, yuccas 
and zamias. I traverse thy table-plains through 
bristling rows of giant aloes, whose sparkling juice 
cheers me on my path. I stand upon the limits of 
eternal snow, crushing the Alpine lichen under my 
heel; while down in the deep barranca, far down 
below, I behold the feathery fronds of the palm, the 
wax-like foliage of the orange, the broad shining leaves 
of the pothos, the arums, and bananas! O that I 
could look with living eye on these bright pictures! 
But even palely outlined upon the retina of inemory, 
they impart a soothing pleasure to my soul. 

Land of Moctezuma! I have other souvenirs of thee, 
more deeply graven on my memory than these pictures 
of peace. Thou recallest scenes of war. I traversed 
thy fields 2 foeman—sword in hand—and now, after 
years gone by, many a wild scene of soldier-life springs 
up before me with all the vividness of reality. 

The Bivouac !—I sit by the night camp-fire; around 
are warlike forms and bearded a, The blazing log 
reflects the sheen of arms and accou ddles, 
rifles, pistols, canteens, strewing the ground, or hang- 
ing from the branches of adjacent trees. Picketed 
steeds loom large in the darkness, their forms dimly 
outlined against the sombre background of the forest. 
A solitary palm. stands near, its curving fronds looking 
hoary under the fire-light. The same light gleams 
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upon the fluted columns of the great organ-cactus, 
upon agaves and bromelias, upon the silvery tillandsia, 
that drapes the tall trees as with a toga. 

The wild tale is told—the song is sung—the jest 
goes round—the hoarse peal echoes through the aisles 
of the forest, frighting the parrot on its perch, and the 
wolf upon his prowl. Little reck they who sing, and 
jest, and laugh—little reck they of the morrow. 

* * 


The Skirmish !—Morning breaks. The fragrant forest 
is silent, and the white blue light is just tinging the 
tree-tops. A shot rings upon the air: it is the warn- 
ing-gun of the picket-sentinel, who comes galloping in 
upon the guard. The enemy approaches! ‘'To horse!’ 
the bugle thrills in clear loud notes. The slumberers 
spring to their feet—they seize their rifles, pistols, and 
sabres, and dash through the smouldering fires till 
ashes cloud the air. The steeds snort and neigh; in 
a trice they are saddled, bridled, and mounted; and 
away sweeps the troop along the forest road. 

The enemy is in sight—a band of guerillas, in all 
their picturesqueness of manga and serapé—of scarlet, 
purple, and gold. Lances, with shining points and 
streaming pennons, overtop the trees. 

The bugle sounds the charge; its notes are drowned 
by the charging cheer. We meet our swarthy foemen 
face to face ; spear-thrusts are answered by pistol-shots ; 
our sabres cross and clink, but our snorting steeds rear 
back, and will not let us kill each other. We wheel 
and meet again, with deadlier aim, and more deter- 
mined arm; we strike without remorse—we strike 
for freedom ! 

* * * * 

The Battle-field !—The serried columns and the brist- 
ling guns—the roar of cannon and the hoarse roll of 
drums—the bugle’s wildest notes, the cheer, the charge 
—the struggle hand to hand—the falling foeman and 
his dying groan—the rout, retreat, the hoarse huzza 
for victory! I well remember, but I cannot paint them. 

* * 


Land of Anahuac! thou recallest other scenes, far 
different from these—scenes of tender love or stormy 
passion. The strife is o’er—the war-drum has ceased 
to beat, and the bugle to bray; the steed stands 
chafing in his stall, and the conqueror dallies in the 
halls of the conquered. Love is now the victor, and 
the stern soldier, himself subdued, is transformed into 
a sooing lover. In gilded hall or garden bower, behold 
him on bended knee, whispering his soft tale in the 
ear of some dark-eyed dongella, Andalusian or Aztec! 


Lovely land! I have sweet memories of thee; for 
who could traverse thy fields without beholding some 
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fair flower, ever after to be borne upon his bosom. 
And yet, not all my souvenirs are glad. Pleasant 
and painful, sweet and sad, they thrill my heart with 
alternate throes. But the sad emotions have been 
tempered by time, and the glad ones, at each returning 
tide, seem tinged with brighter glow. In thy bowers, 
as elsewhere, roses must be plucked from thorns; but 
‘im memory’s mellowed light I see not the thorns—I 
behold only the bright and beautiful roses. 


CHAPTER Il 


A MEXICAN FRONTIER VILLAGE. 

A Mexican pueblita on the banks of the Rio Bravo 
del Norté—a mere rancheria or hamlet. The quaint 
old church of Morisco-Italian style, with its cupola of 
motley japan, the residence of the cura, and the house 
of the alcaldé, are the only stone structures in the 
place. These constitute three sides of the plazza, a 
somewhat spacious square. The remaining side is 
taken up with shops or dwellings of the common 
people. They are built of large unburnt bricks (adobés), 
some of them washed with lime, others gaudily coloured 
like the proscenium of a theatre, but most of them 
uniform in their muddy and forbidding brown. All 
have heavy, jail-like doors, and windows without glass 
or sash. The reja of iron bars set vertically, opposes 
the burglar, not the weather. 

From the four corners of the plazza, narrow, unpaved, 
dusty lanes lead off to the country, for some distance 
bordered on both sides by the adobé houses. Still 
further out, on the skirts of the village, and sparsely 
placed, are dwellings of frailer build, but more pic- 
turesque appearance ; they are ridge-roofed structures, 
of the split trunks of that gigantic lily, the arborescent 
yucca. Its branches form the rafters, its tough fibrous 
leaves the thatch. In these ranchitos dwell the poor 
peons, the descendants of the conquered race. 

The stone dwellings, and those of mud likewise, 
are flat-roofed, tiled or cemented, sometimes tastefully 
japanned, with a parapet breast-high running round 
the edge. This flat roof is the azotea, characteristic of 
Mexican architecture. 

When the sun is low and the evening cool, the azotea 
is a pleasant lounging-place, especially when the pro- 
prietor of the house has a taste for flowers; then it is 
converted into an aérial garden, and displays the rich 
flora, for which the picture-land of Mexico is justly 
celebrated. It is just the place to enjoy a cigar, a 
glass of pinole, or, if you prefer it, catalan. The smoke 
is wafted away, and the open air gives a relish to the 
beverage. Besides, your eye is feasted; you enjoy the 
privacy of a drawing-room, while you command what 
is passing in the street. The slight parapet gives 
security, while hindering a too free view from below; 
you see, without being seen. The world moves on, 
busied with earthly affairs, and does not think of 
looking up. 

I stand upon such an azotea: it is that over the house 
of the alcaldé; and his being the tallest roof in the 
village, I command a view of all the others. I can see 
beyond them all, and note the prominent features 
of the surrounding country. My eye wanders with 
delight over the deep rich verdure of its tropic vege- 
tation; I can even distinguish its more c 
forme—the cactus, the yucca, and the agave. I 
observe that the village is girdled by a belt of open 
ground—cultivated fields—where the maize waves 


darker leaves of the capsicums and bean-plants 
(frijoles). This open ground is of limited extent. The 
chapparal, with its thorny thicket of acacias, mimosex, 
ingas, and robinias—a perfect maze of leguminous 
trees—hems it in; and so near is the verge of this 
jungle, that I can distinguish its undergrowth of 
stemless sabal palms and bromelias—the sun-scorched 
and scarlet leaves of the pita plant shining in the 
distance like lists of fire. 

This propinquity of the forest to the little pueblita 
bespeaks the indolence of the inhabitants; perhaps 
not. It must be remembered that these people are not 
agriculturists, but vaqueros (herdsmen); and that the 
glades and openings of that thick chapparal are speckled 
with herds of fierce Spanish cattle, and droves of small 
sharp-eared Andalusian horses, of the race of the Barb. 
The fact of so little cultivation does not abnegate 
the existence of industry on the part of the villagers. 
Grazing is their occupation, not farming; only a little 
of the latter to give them maize for their tortillas, chilé 
to season it with, and black beans to complete the 
repast. These three, with the half-wild beef of their 
wide pastures, constitute the staple of food throughout 
all Mexico. For drink, the denizen of the high table- 
land finds his favourite beverage—the rival of cham- 
pagne—in the core of the gigantic aloe; while he of 
the tropic coast-land refreshes himself from the stem 
of another native endogen, the acrocomia palm. 

Favoured land! Ceres loves thee, and Bacchus too. 
To thy fields both the god and the goddess have been 
freely bounteous. Food and drink may be had from 
them on easy terms. Alas! as in all other lands— 
one only excepted—Nature’s divine views have been 
thwarted, her aim set aside, by the malignity of man. 
As over the broad world, the blight of the despot is 
upon thy beauty. 

Why are these people crowded together—hived, as 
it were, in towns and villages? Herdsmen, one would 
expect to find scattered by reason of their occu- 
pation. Besides, a sky continually bright, a genial 
clime, a picturesqueness of scene—all seem to invite 
to rural life; and yet I have ridden for hours, a suc- 
cession of lovely landscapes rising before my eyes, all 
of them wild, wanting in that one feature which makes 
the rural picture perfect—the house, the dwelling 
of man! Towns there are, and at long intervals 
the huge hacienda of the landed lord, walled in like a 
fortress; but where are the ranchos, the homes of the 
common people? True, I have noticed the ruins of 
many, and that explains the puzzle. I remember, 
now that I am on the frontier ; that for years past the 
banks of the Rio Bravo, from its source to the sea, 
have been hostile ground—a war-border of 1500 miles 
in length! Many a red conflict has occurred—is still 
occurring—between those Arabs of the American 
desert—the Horse Indians—and the pale-faced descend- 
ants of the Spaniard. That is why the ranchos exist 
only in ruins—that is why the haciendas are loopholed, 
and the populace pent up within walls. The condition 
of feudal Europe exists in free America, on the banks 
of the Rio Bravo del Norté! 

* * * a 

Nearly a mile off, looking westward, I perceive the 
sheen of water: it is a reach of the great river that 
glances under the setting sun. The river curves at 


that point ; and the summit of a gentle hill, half girdled 


its silken tassels in the breeze, contrasting with the 
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gateway relieve the monotony of its outlines. A larger 
tower, the belfry, appears in the background, for the 
Mexican hacienda is usually provided with its little 
capilla, for the convenient worship of the peon retainers. 
The emblems of religion, such as it is, are thick over 
the land. The glimmer of glass behind the iron rejas 
relieves to some extent the prison-like aspect, so cha- 
racteristic of Mexican country-houses. This is further 
modified by the appearance over the parapet of green 
foliage. Forms of tropic vegetation shew above the 
wall; among others, the graceful curving fronds of a 
palm. This must be an exotic, for although the lower 
half of the Rio Bravo is within the zone of the palms, the 
species that grow so far north are fan-palms (chamerops 
and This one is of far different form, with 
plume-shaped pinnate fronds, of the character of cocos, 
, or euterpe. I note the fact, not from any 
tanical curiosity with which it inspires me, but 
rather because the presence of this exotic palm has a 
significance. It illustrates a point in the character of 
him—it may be her—who is the presiding spirit of the 
place. No doubt there is a fair garden upon the 
azotea— perhaps a fair being among its flowers! 
Pleasant thoughts spring up—anticipations. I long to 
climb that sloping hill, to enter that splendid mansion, 
and, longing still, I gaze. . 
The ring of a bugle reminds me of my duties. "Tis 
but a stable-call; but it has driven those sweet reflec- 
tions out of my ‘mind, and my eyes are turned away 
from the bright mansion, and rest upon the plazza of 
the pueblita. There, a far different scene greets their 

glance. 

CHAPTER IIL 


THE RANGERS ON PICKET 


. The centre of the plazza presents a salient point in 
the picture. There the well (e/ poso), with its gigantic 
wheel, its huge leathern belt and buckets, its trough of 
cemented stone-work, offers an oriental aspect. Verily, 
it is the Persian wheel! “Tis odd to a northern eye, 
So. to find such a structure in this western 

d; but the explanation is easy. That idea has 
travelled from Egypt along the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean. With the Moors it crossed the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and the Spaniard has carried it over the 
Atlantic. The reader of the sacred volume will find 
many a familiar passage illustrated in the customs of 
Mexico. The genius of the Arab has shaped many a 
thought for the brain of the Aztec! 

My eye rests not long upon the Persian wheel, but 
turns to gaze on the scene of active life that is passing 
around it. Forms, and varied ones, I trow, are moving 


Gliding with silent step and dubious look—his wide 

flapping around his ankles, his arms and 
shoulders shrouded in the mottled serapé, his black 
broad-brimmed hat darkening still more his swarth 
face—goes the poblano, the denizen of the adobé hut. 
He shuns the centre of the plazza, keeping around the 
walls; but at intervals his eyes are turned towards the 
well with a look of mingled fierceness and fear. He 
reaches a doorway—it is silently opened by a hand 
within—he enters quickly, and seems glad to get out 
of sight. A little after, I can catch a glimpse of his 
sombre face dimly outlined behind the bars of the 
reja. At distant corners, I descry small groups of his 
class—all similarly costumed in calzoneros, striped 
blankets, and glaze hats; all, like him, wearing uneasy 
looks. They gesticulate little, contrary to their usual 


habit, and converse only in whispers or low mutter- 
ings. Unusual circumstances surround them. 

Most of the women are within doors; a few of the 
poorer class—of pure Indian race—are seated in the 
plazza. They are hucksters, and their wares are spread 
before them on a thin palm-leaf mat (petaté), while 
another similar one, supported umbrella-like on a stem, 
screens them and their merchandise from the sun. 
Their dyed woollen garments, their bare heads, their 
coarse black hair, adorned with twists of scarlet 
worsted, give them somewhat of a gipsy look. They 
appear as free of care as the zingali themselves: they 
laugh, and chatter, and shew their white teeth all rd 
long, asking each new-comer to purchase their fruits 
and vegetables, their pinolé, atolé, and agua dulce. Their 
not unmusical voices ring pleasantly upon the ear. 

Now and then a young girl, with red olla poised 
upon her crown, trips lightly across the plazza in 
the direction of the well. Perhaps she is a pobdlana, 
one of the belles of the village, in short-skirted, bright- 
coloured petticoat, embroidered but sleeveless chemi- 
sette, with small satin slippers upon her feet; head, 
shoulders, and bosom shrouded in the blue-gray reboso ; 
arms and ankles bare. Several of these are seen pase- 
ing to and fro. They appear less uneasy than the men; 
they even smile at intervals, and reply to the rude 
badinage uttered in an unknown tongue by the odd- 
looking strangers around the well. The Mexican 
women are courageous as they are amiable. As a 
race, their beauty is undeniable. 

But who are these strangers? They do not belong 
to the place, that is evident; and equally clear it is 
that they are objects of terror to those who do. At 
present, they are masters here. Their numbers, their 
proud confident swagger, and the bold loud tone of 
their conversation, attest that they are masters of the 
ground. Who are they? Odd-looking, I have styled 
them; and the phrase is to be taken in its full sig- 
nificance. A more odd-looking set of fellows never 
mustered in a Mexican plazza, nor elsewhere. 

There are fourscore of them; and but that each 
carries a yager rifle in his hand, a knife in his belt, and 
a Colt’s pistol on his thigh, you could not discover the 
slightest point of resemblance between any two of 
them. Their arms are the only things about them 
denoting uniformity, and some sort of organisation ; for 
the rest, they are as unlike one another as the various 
shapes and hues of coarse broadcloth, woollen jeans, 
cottonades, coloured blankets, and buckskin, can make 
them. They wear caps of ’coon-skin, and cat’s-skin, 
and squirrel; hats of beaver, and felt, and glaze, of 
wool and palmetto, of every imaginable shape and 
slouch. Even of the modern monster—the silken ‘tile’ 
—samples might be seen, badly crushed. There are 
coats of broadcloth, few in number, and well worn; but 
many are the garments of ‘ Kentucky jeans,’ of bluish- 
gray, of copper-coloured nigger-cloth, and sky-coloured 
cottonade. Some wear coats made of green blankets, 
others of blue ones, and some of a scarlet red. There 
are hunting-shirts of dressed deerskin, with plaited 
skirt, and cape, fringed and jauntily adorned with 
beads and embroidery—the favourite style of the 
backwoods’ hunter; but others there are of true 
Indian cut—open only at the throat, and hanging 
loose, or fastened around the waist with a belt—the 
same that secures the knife and pistol. There are 
cloth jackets too, such as are worn by sailors, and 
others, of sky-blue cottonade—the costume of the 
Creole of Louisiana; some of red-brown leather—the 
jaqueta of the § American; and still another 
fashion, the close-fitting embroidered ‘ spencer’ of the 
Mexican ranchero. Some shoulders are covered by 
serapés, and some by the more graceful and toga-like 

Look lower down: examine the limbs of the 
men of this motley band: the covering of these is 


not less varied than their upper garments. You see 


by the stream, is crowned by the low white walls of a 
hacienda. Though only one story high, this hacienda 
appears, from its extent, and the style of its architec- 
ture, to be a noble mansion. Like all of its class, it is 
flat-roofed ; but the parapet is crenated, and small 
ornamental turrets over the angles and the great 
i 
there. { 
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they are blue, and scarlet, and - You see leg- 
of raw hide and of buckskin; boots of horse- 
reaching to the thighs; ‘ nigger boots’ of still 
coarser fabric, with the pantaloons tucked under; 
brogans of unstained calf-skin, and moccasins of varied 
cut, betokening the fashion of more than one Indian 
tribe. You may see limbs incased in calzoneros, and 
others in the heavy stamped leather dotas of the 
Mexican horseman, resembling the greaves of warriors 
of the olden time. 

The heels of all are armed, though their armature is 
as varied 9s the costumes. There are spurs of silver 
and steel, some plated, and some with the plating worn 
off; some strapped, and others screwed into the heel of 
the boot ; some light, with small rowels and tiny teeth, 
while others are seen (the heavy spur of Mexico) of 
several pounds’ weight, with rowels five inches in 
diameter, and teeth that might be dashed through the 
ribs of a horse! —cruel weapons of the Mexican 
cavallero. 

But these spurs in the plazza, these botas and cal- 
zoneros, these mangas and serapés, are not worn by 
Mexicans. Their present wearers are men of a dif- 
ferent race. Most of those tall, stalwart bodies are the 


_ product of the maize-plant of Kentucky and Tennessee, 


| or the buckwheat and ‘ hog-meat’ 


of the fertile 
flats of Ohio, Indiana, and the Illinois. They are the 
_—— and hunters of the backwoods, the farmers 

the great western slopes of the Alleghanies, the 
boatmen of the Mississippi, the pioneers of Arkansas 
and Missouri, the trappers of prairie-land, the voyageurs. 
of the lake-country, the young planters of the lower 
states, the French Creoles of Louisiana, the adventurous 
settlers of Texas, with here and there a gay city spark 
from the larger towns of the ‘great west.’ Yes, and 
from other sources are individuals of that mixed band. 
I recognise the Teutonic type—the fair hair and 
whitish-yellow moustache of the German, the florid 
Englishman, the staid Scot, and his contrast the noisy 
Hibernian; both equally brave. I behold the adroit 
and nimble Frenchman, full of laugh and chatter, the 
stanch soldierly Swiss, and the moustached exile of 
Poland, dark, sombre, and silent. What a study for 
an ethnologist is that band of odd-looking men! Who 
are they ? 

You have thrice asked the question. I answer 
it: They are a corps of ‘ Rangers’—a guerilla of the 
American army. 

And whoamI? Their captain—their chief: 

Yes, I am the leader of that queer crew; and, despite 
their rough motley aspect, I dare affirm, that not in 
Europe, not in America elsewhere, not upon the great 
globe’s surface, can be found a band, of like numbers, 
to equal them in strength, daring, and warlike intelli- 
gence. Many of them have spent half a life in the 
sharpening practice of border warfare—Indian or 
Mexican—and from these the others have learnt. 
Some have been gentlemen upon whom fortune has 
frowned ; a few have been desperadoes within the pale 
of civilised life; and a smaller few, perhaps, outlaws 
beyond it—bad materials wherewith to colonise ; not so 
bad, if you go but to conquer. 

Rude as is the coup d’ail of the corps, I am proud to 
say that a high sentiment of honour pervades it, higher 
than will be found in the picked corps de garde of 
anemperor. True, they appear rough and reckless— 
terrible, I might say; for most of them—with their 

beards and hair, dust-begrimed faces, slouched 
hats, and odd habiliments, belted as they are with 
knife, pistol, powder-horn, and pouch—present such an 
aspect, that you would wrong them to take them as they 
look. Few among them are the pure bandits whose 
aim is plunder. Many a noble heart beats beneath a 
rude exterior—many a one truly humane. There are 
hearts in that band. that throb under the influence of 


patriotism ; some dre guided by a still nobler impulse, 
a desire to extend the area of freedom; others, it is 
true, yearn but for revenge. These last are chiefly 
Texans, who mourn a friend or brother slain by 
Mexican treachery. They have not forgotten the 
cowardly assassination of Goliad ; they remember the 
red butchery of the Alamo. 

Perhaps I alone, of all the band, have no motive for 
being here; if one, ’tis slight—scarce so noble as 
vengeance. Mere chance, the love of excitement and 
adventure, perhaps some weak fondness for power and 
fame, are all the excuses I can urge for taking a hand 
in this affair. A poor adventurer, without friends, 
without home, without country—for my native land 
is no more a nation—my heart is not cheered by a 
single throb of patriotism. I have no private wrong 
to redress, no public cause, no country for which to 
combat. 

During intervals of inaction, these thoughts recur to 
me, and give me pain. 
* * 

The men have picketed their horses in the church 
enclosure; some are tied to trees, and others to the 
reja-bars of the windows: like their riders, a motley 
group, various in size, colour, and race. ‘The strong 
high-mettled steed of Kentucky and Tennessee, the 
light ‘pacer’ of Louisiana, the cob, the barb, his des- 
cendant the ‘mustang,’ that but a few weeks ago was 
running wild upon the prairies, may all be seen in the 
troop. Mules, also, of two distinct races—the large 
gaunt mule of North America, and the smaller and 
more sprightly variety, native of the soil. 

My own black steed, with his pretty fern-coloured 
muzzle, stands near the fountain in the centre of the 
plazza. My eye wanders with a sort of habitual delight 
over the oval outlines of his body. How proudly he 
curves his swan-like neck, and with mock anger paws 
up the dust! He knows that my eyes are upon him. 


We have been scarcely an hour in the rancheria ; we 
are perfect strangers to it: we are the first American 
troop its people have yet seen, although the war has 
been going on for some months further down the river. 
We have been sent here upon picket-duty, with orders 
to scour the surrounding country as far as it is safe. 
The object in sending us hither is not so much to guard 
against a surprise from our Mexican foe, who is not 
upon this side, but to guard them, the Mexicans, from 
another enemy—an enemy of both of us—the Comanche! 
These Indian Ishmaelites, report says, are upon the 
‘ war-trail, and have quite an army in the field. It is 
said they are foraging further up the river, where they 
have it all to themselves, and have just pillaged a 
settlement in that direction—butchered the men, as is 
their wont, and carried off the women, children, and 
chattels. We came hither to conquer the Mexicans, 
as we must protect while conquering them! Cosas de 

exico ! 


CHAPTER Iv. 


MAKING A CAPTIVE, 


I was musing upon the singular character of this 
triangular war, when my reverie was disturbed by the 
hoof-strokes of a horse. The sounds came from a 
distance, outside the village; the strokes were those 
of a horse at full gallop. 

I stepped hastily across the azotea, and looked over 
the parapet, in hopes of obtaining a view of this rapid 
rider. I was not disappointed—the road and the rider 
came full under my eyes. 

In the latter, I beheld a picturesque object. He 
appeared to be a very young man—a mere youth, with- 
out beard or moustache, but of singularly handsome 
features. The complexion was dark, almost brown; 
but even at the distance of two hundred yards, I could 
perceive the flash of a noble eye, and note a damask 
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redness upon his cheeks. His shoulders were covered 
with a scarlet manga, that draped backward over the 
hips of his horse; and upon his head he wore a light 
sombrero, laced, banded, and tasselled with bullion of 
gold. ‘The horse was a small but finely proportioned 
mustang, spotted like a jaguar upon a ground colour 
of cream—a true Andalusian. 

The horseman was advancing at a gallop, without 
fear of the ground before him: by chance, his eyes 
were raised to the level of the azotea, on which I stood ; 
my uniform, and the sparkle of my accoutrements, 
caught his glance ; and quick as thought, as if by an 
involuntary movement, he reined up his mustang, 
until its ample tail lay clustered upon the dust of the 
road. It was then that I noted the singular appearance 
of both horse and rider, 

Just at that moment, the ranger, who held picket on 
that side of the village, sprang forth from his hiding- 
place, and challenged the horseman to halt. The 
challenge was unheeded. Another jerk of the rein 
spun the mustang round, as upon a pivot, and the next 
instant, impelled by the spur, the animal resumed his 
gallop. He did not return by the road, but shot off 
in a new direction, nearly at right angles to his former 
course. A rifle-bullet would have followed, and most 
likely have stopped the career of either horse or rider, 
had not I, just in the nick of time, shouted to the 
sentry to hold his fire. 

A reflection had occurred to me: the game was too 
noble, too beautiful, to be butchered by a bullet; it 
was worth a chase and a capture. 

My horse wag by the water-trough. I had noticed 
that he was not yet unsaddled, and the bridle was still 
on. He had been warmed by the morning’s scout; 
and I had ordered my negro groom to walk him 
round for an hour or so before letting him at the 
water. 

I did not wait to descend by the escalera; I sprang 
upon the parapet, and from that into the plazza. The 
groom, perceiving my intention, met me half-way with 
the horse. I seized the reins, and bounded into the 
saddle. Several of the readiest of the rangers followed 
my example; and as I galloped down the lane that 
led out of the rancheria, I could tell by the clattering 
of hoofs that half a dozen of them were at my heels. 
I cared not much for that, for surely I was a match 
for the stripling we meant to chase. I knew, more- 
over, that speed at the moment was of more importance 
than strength ; and that if the spotted horse possessed 
as much ‘bottom’ as he evidently did ‘heels,’ his rider 
and I would have it to ourselves in the end. I knew 
that all the horses of my troop were less swift than 
my own; and from the half-dozen springs I had 
witnessed on the part of the mustang, I felt satisfied 
that it remained only for me to overhaul him. 

My springing down from the roof and up into the 
saddle had occupied scarcely two minutes’ time ; and 
in two more, I had cleared the houses, and was scouring 
across the fields after the scarlet horseman. He was 
evidently making to get round the village, and 
continue the journey our presence had so suddenly 
interrupted. 

The chase led through a field of mi (maize). 
My horse sank deeply in the loose earth, while the 
lighter mustang bounded over it like a hare: he was 
distancing me. I began to fear I would lose him, 
when all at once I saw that his course was intercepted 
by a list of magueys, running transversely right and 
left. The plants were of luxuriant growth, eight or 
ten feet high, and placed alternately,.so that their 
huge hooked blades interlocked with each other, 
forming a natural chevaux-de-frise. 

This barrier at first glance seemed impassable for 
either man or horse. It brought the Mexican to a 
halt. He was turning to skirt it, when he perceived 
that I had leaned into the diagonal line, and could not 


fail to head him. With a quick wrench upon the rein, 
he once more wheeled round, set his horse against the 
magueys, plied the spur, and dashed right into their 
midst. In a moment more, both horse and rider were 
out of sight ; but as I spurred up to the spot, I could 
hear the thick blades crackle under the hoofs of the 
mustang. 

There was no time for reflection. I must either 
follow, or abandon the pursuit. The alternative was 
not thought of. I was on my honour, my steed upon 
his mettle ; and without halt we went plunging through 
the magueys. 

Torn and bleeding, we came out on the opposite 
side; and I perceived, to my satisfaction, that I had 
made better time than the red rider before me: his 
halt had lessened the distance between us. But 
another field of milpas had to be passed, and he was 
again gaining upon me, as we galloped over the heavy 
ground. When nearly through the field, I perceived 
something glancing before us: it was water—a wide 
drain or ditch, a zequia for irrigating the field. Like 
the magueys, it ran transversely to our course. 

‘That will stop him,’ thought I; ‘he must take to 
the right or left, and then ’—— 

My thoughts were interrupted. Instead of turning 
either to right or left, the Mexican headed his horse 
at the zequia, and the noble creature rushing forward, 
rose like a bird upon the wing, and cleared the canal! 

I had no time to expend in admiring the feat; I 
hastened to imitate it, and galloping forward, I set 
myself for the leap. My brave steed needed neither 
whip nor spur; he had seen the other leap the zequia, 
and he knew what was expected of him. With a 
bound, he went over, clearing the drain by several 
feet; and then, as if resolved upon bringing the affair 
to an end, he laid his head forward, and stretched 
himself at race-course speed. 

A broad grassy plain—a savannah—lay before us, 
and the hoofs of both horses, pursuer and pursued, 
now rang upon hard firm turf. The rest of the chase 
would have been a simple trial of speed, and I made 
sure of overhauling the mustang before he could reach 
the opposite side, when a new obstacle presented 
itself. A vast herd of cattle and horses studded the 
savannah throughout its whole extent; these, startled 
by our wild gallop, tossed their heads, and ran 
affrighted in every direction, but frequently as other- 
wise, directly in our way. More than once, I was 
forced to rein in, to save my neck or my horse’s from 
being broken over a fierce bull or a long horned 
lumbering ox; and more than once I was compelled 
to swerve from my course. 

What vexed me most, was that in this zigzag race, the 
mustang, from practice, perhaps, had the advantage ; 
and while it continued, he increased his distance. We 
cleared the drove at length; but to my chagrin I 
perceived that we were nearly across the plain. As 
I glanced ahead, I saw the chapparal near, with taller 
trees rising over it; beyond, I saw the swell of a 
hill, with white walls upon its summit. It was the 
hacienda already mentioned: we were riding directly 
for it. 

I was growing anxious about the result. Should 
the horseman reach the thicket, I would be almost 
certain to lose him. J dared not let him escape. What 
would my men say, if I went back without him? I 
had hindered the sentry from firing, and permitted 
to escape, perhaps a spy, perhaps some important per- 
sonage. His desperate efforts to get off favoured the 
— that he was one or the other. He must 

taken! 


Under the impulse of fresh determination, I lanced 
the flanks of my horse more deeply than ever; he 
knew what was wanted, and stretched himself to his 
utmost. There were no more cattle, not an obstacle, 
and his superior speed soon lessened the distance 
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between himself and the mustang. Ten seconds more 
would do it. 
The ten seconds flew by. I 


reply: 
I cried again, unwilling to take the life of a fellow- 
creature—‘ halt! or you are a dead man!’ 

No reply again! 

There were not six yards between myself and the 
Mexican. Riding straight behind him, I could have 
sent a builet into his back. Some secret instinct 
restrained me; it was partly, though not altogether, a 
feeling of admiration,: there was an indefinable idea 
in my mind at the moment. My finger rested on the 
trigger, and I could not draw it. 

‘He must not escape! He is nearing the trees! 
He must not be allowed to enter the thicket ; I shall 
cri the horse.’ 

looked for a place to aim at; should I hit him in 
the hips, he might still get off. Where? 

At this moment, the animal wheeled, as if guided by 
his own impulse—perhaps by the knees of his rider— 
and shot off in a new direction. The object of this 
maneuvre was to put space between us. So far it 
was successful; but it gave me just the opportunity 
to aim as I wanted; and levelling my pistol, I sent a 
bullet into the kidneys of the mustang. single 
plunge forward was his last, and both horse and rider 
came to the ground. 

In an instant the latter had disengaged himself from 
his struggling steed, and stood upon his feet. Fancy- 
ing he might still attempt to escape to the thicket, 
I spurred forward, pistol in hand, and pointed the 


by 

had no intention either of further flight or 
resistance; but facing the levelled tube, and looking 
me full in the face, he said with an air of perfect 
coolness 


‘No matame, cavallero! Soy muger!’ (Do not kill 
me, sir! I am a woman!) 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY—WHEN? 


Anone the knotty questions unravelled in the almanacs 
and calendars, we do not, in our day and in our 
country, include any relating to the period of each 
year’s commencement—the ‘New-year’s Day,’ popu- 
larly so called. Not only are we accustomed from 
childhood to assign a particular day in a particular 
month for inaugurating each year, but it would appear 
a manifest absurdity if such identification were de- 
parted from; the beginning of the year, in popular 
estimation, is as indissolubly associated with the 1st 
of January as Christmas-day with the 25th of Decem- 
ber, or Lady-day with the 25th of March. Persons 
who possess a little, but only a little familiarity with 
astronomy, believe that there is something in the 
planetary movements, the mechanism of the solar 
system, which determines the precise day whereon the 


year commences; it is only after somewhat deeper | 


inquiry that this supposition vanishes, and that the 
mere conventionality of the whole affair becomes appa- 
rent. There is no necessary connection between the 1st of 
January and the beginning of the year. This is a curious 
fact in the history of dates; but a little knowledge of 
the matter is useful as well as curious, since a due 


circumstances. Irrespective of the confusion arising 
from the Old Style and the New Style, changes in 
the day of beginning the year throw a complexity over 
historical dates. A French chronological work of 
great authority, L’Art de Vérifier les Dates, speaking 
of the events of the 4th of August 1563, when Charles 
IX. ordered the year in France to commence on the 
lst of January, remarks: ‘In relation to periods 
anterior to this date, nothing is more necessary than 
to remember the variations in the commencement of 
the year. Without care on this point, it will not be 
possible to reconcile various dates, which are neverthe- 
less just and accurate in themselves; and there will 
be a constant liability to meet with apparent embar- 
rassments where no errors in reality exist.’ Let the 
reader ask himself whether he is prepared to answer 
the two following questions :— Was Charles I. beheaded 
in 1648 or 1649? Was James II. driven from the 
throne in 1688 or 1689? Of course, every one will 
expect to find these questions solved by referring to 
any of the familiar histories of England ; but when he 
is informed that both pairs of dates are adopted, and 
that both are right, the importance of the matter becomes 
somewhat more apparent. Dipping into a pamphlet 
written by Henry Wilson in 1735, we find the follow- 
ing :—‘ While we are maintaining the beginning of 
the year according to the rubric of the Common 
Prayer, we seem to forget that our year begins on the 
1st of January, both in our common licensed almanacs 
and even in the Book of Common Prayer itself; and 
it may mount to a question very difficult to be 
answered, why the rubric of the Common Prayer 
enjoins the year to begin on the 25th of March, and 
yet the column for the lessons, &c., begins on the Ist 
of January.’ This shews how matters stood in those 
times. 

What little philosophy there is in the question, lies 
in a nut-shell. That the period occupied by the earth 
in making one revolution on its axis should be adopted 
as a measure of time, the ‘day,’ seems reasonable 
enough; that the period occupied by the moon in 
making a circuit round the earth, from new moon to 
new moon, should be adopted as another measure of 
time, the ‘lunation’ or ‘month,’ is equally reasonable ; 
and there is needed no great depth of scientific know- 
ledge to perceive and admit, that a complete revolution 
of the seasons, during which the sun appears to travel 
round a whole circle in the heavens, supplies a con- 
venient measure for a larger portion of time, the 
‘year.’ But in this last-named period there are two 
sources of uncertainty—a difficulty in determining the 
exact number of days and fractions of days contained 
in a year; and a freedom of choice as to the particular 
day on which the year shall be said to begin. The first 
of these two difficulties has been lessened by the pro- 
gressive advance of astronomical science; but the 
second remains, as it has ever been, at the mercy of 
conventionalism. Shall the year begin on the day 
when the sun attains his highest noon-altitude, or his 
lowest noon-altitude; or when he is at his greatest 
distance fromthe earth, or at his least distance, or at 
his mean distance; or in the particular season when 
day and night are equal all over the globe; or on a 
church-festival day ; or on any other day? Who has 
a right to decide this question, and to demand that 


understanding of history and biography, in other times | thers shall agree with him? 


or other countries, often depends in part on a recog- 
nition of the calendar adopted. 
That this subject is important to the steady readers 


Looking at past records, it will be seen how discord- 
ant have been the arrangements in this behoof. The 
letters a.v.c. in books on Roman history—ab urbe 
condita, ‘from the building of the city ’—give us a clue 


of history, is made evident by several remarkable , to the calendar first employed by that remarkable 


Z ing distance ; I drew my pistol from its holster. 
* Alto! o yo tiro’ (Halt! or I fire), I cried aloud. 
| 
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. It was a tradition that Romulus founded 

on April 21, and this day was reckoned as a date 
to start from; but several changes were afterwards 
made in the selection of New-year’s Day by priests who 
knew little of astronomy. In Cwsar’s time, the year 
began in autumn; but he ordained a monster year of 
445 days, in 47 B.C., in order that New-year’s Day 
might begin in winter—thereby shewing that it depends 
on the choice of man, and not on the course of the 
heavenly bodies, whether the year shall begin on this 
or that day. 

It is curious that the Roman a.v.c. refers to nearly 
the same epoch as that selected for the commencement 
of the Greek Olympiads—nearly eight hundred years 
before the birth of Christ. The Olympiad was a period 
of four years—so confused as to the number of moons 
or months contained in each year, that the date of 
New-year’s Day was continually fluctuating. After 
forty Olympiads had passed, an adjustment was made 
whereby the year began between the days of new 
and full moon nearest to the summer solstice. Pro- 
fessor de Morgan, who has investigated this subject 
more fully, perhaps, than any other man living, cannot 
give classical readers more precise information than 
this—that the Greek year began ‘ within a fortnight of 
the beginning of July.’ 

When Christianity progressed and spread through 
Europe, it seemed fitting that men should associate the 
beginning of the year with some great festival in their 
religion, seeing that astronomy could not determine the 
matter ; yet such was the confusion in the ancient and 
medieval calendars, that many centuries elapsed before 
there was any definite understanding in Europe that 
the year should begin on the lst of January. There 
were occasional discussions, too, concerning the day on 
which Christ was born; and, moreover, some persons 
reckoned the year immediately before the birth of 
Christ as 1 B.c., while others gave that designation to 
a period one year earlier. Thus there was frequently 
an ambiguity both in the year of the Christian era, 
and in the particular day on which each year was 
considered to begin. 

Most readers know something concerning the Old 
Style and New Style—how that, for a thousand 
years or more, the Christian ecclesiastical year had 
been about eleven minutes too long, and that this 
trifling excess had accumulated to ten days; how that 
Pope Gregory XIII., to cure the evil, ordered that the 
year 1582 should contain 355 days only, in order that 
the Church fasts and feasts should come round again 
to the proper seasons of the year. All the Roman 
Catholic countries at once adopted this New Style, as 
it was termed; the Protestants of Germany gave in 
their adhesion in 1699, and those of England in 1752. 
Certain days in October 1582 were left out by the 
Roman Catholics, in December 1699 by the Germans, 
and in September 1752 by the English. The error, 
amounting to ten days in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, accumulated to eleven in the eighteenth, 
and is, or would have been twelve in the present 
century. The Greek Church, pertinaciously opposed to 
the Romish on many points, has to this day refused to 
adopt the Gregorian correction: it still adheres to the 
Old Style. This circumstance has led to some confusion 
in the records of the late war.* To us, the battle of 
Inkermann was fought on the 5th of November, but a 
Russian would date it October 24. Although nominally 
the year, in Roman Catholic Europe, both before and 
after the change of style, began on the 1st of January, 


* ‘Tt is frequently necessary, in Russian auntie to give a 
double date. This arises from the fact, that Russia still retains the 
Old Style, which England abandoned in 1752, and which has been 
jen most other nations. June 14, in Russia, corresponds 
with June 26 in England. In any double ‘date, the earlier of the 


two dates is Russian.’— 8 Pictorial History of the Russian 
War, p. 20. 


yet the real day, the day in relation to the earth’s 
orbital motion, was obviously different. In England, 
however, the change was both nominal and real ; for 
besides the omission of eleven days in 1752, the legal 
year underwent a separate modification. 

During past centuries, although most European 
nations adopted the arrangements ordered by the 
papal authorities concerning the length and division 
of the year, yet the selection of New-year’s oa! 
remained strangely discordant. In some countries, 
was Easter-day; in others, Lady-day; in others, 
March 1; in others, Christmas-day; while in others 
there were actually different dates adopted in different 
provinces of the same country. 

Let any one, who might conceive it to be an easy 
thing to settle such problems as mere dates, consider 
for a moment the confusion in the supposed age of the 
world. Most English writers on religious subjects in 
recent times set down 4004 years between the creation 
of the world and the birth of Christ; but theologians 
theories or estimates, ranging from a minimum of 36 
years to a maximum of 6484. Hence arose the dis- 
crepancies between the various ‘eras ;’ such as those of 
Constantinople (during its Christian period), Antioch, 
Alexandria, Abyssinia, &c. As the eras differed, so 
did the New-year’s Day. The Abyssinians feel so 
certain, or speak so boldly, on these matters, that 
they actually name the very day of creation, equivalent 
to August 29, 5493 years before the Christian era; 
and the anniversary of this date they select as their 
New-year’s Day. 

Nations which have not adopted the Christian faith 
are of course exempt from certain obligations which 
would appear binding on others. The Jewish civil 
New-year’s Day has an astronomical basis, since it 
occurs on or immediately after the day of new moon 
following the autumnal equinox. 

In our own country, the question has stood thus: 
From the seventh to the thirteenth centuries, the year 
was considered to begin on Christmas-day ; but from 
thence to the middle of the eighteenth century, it was 
celebrated on the 25th of March. All this was in relation 
to the ecclesiastical and legal year, but not to the year 
of the historians and the common people, which from 
very early times began on the Ist of January. The 
Church wavered and hesitated between four of her 
festivals—the birth of Christ (December 25), the Cir- 
cumcision (January 1), the Conception (March 25), and 
the resurrection or Easter (variable), as the beginnin 
of the year, until a final settlement in 1752. Scotland 
settled the question in 1599, in a document which is 
worth reprinting if only as a specimen of old Scottish 
orthography : 

* Apud Haliruidhous, xvij Decembris—mvlxxxxix. 


‘The first day of the yeir appointit to be the first 
day of Januar yeirlie. 

‘The Kingis Majestie, and Lordis of His Secreit 
Counsall, undirstanding that in all utheris weill 
governit commoun welthis and cuntreyis, the first day 
of the yeir begynis yeirlie upoun the first day of Januar 
commonlie callit New Yeris day, and that this realme 
onlie is different fra all utheris in the compt and 
reckining of the yeiris: And His Majestie and Counsall 
willing that thair salbe na disconformitie betwix His 
Majestie, his realme and leigis, and utheris nichtbour 
cuntreyis in this particular, bot that thay sal con- 
forme thameselffis to the ordour and custum observit 
be al utheris cuntreyis, especialie seing the course and 
seasoun of the yeir is maist propire and ansuerabill 
thairto, and that the alteration thairof importis na 
hurte nor prejudice to ony pairtie: Thairfoir His 
Majestie, with advice of the Lordis of his Secreit 
Counsall, statutis and ordanis, That in all tyme 
cumyng, the first day of the yeir sal begin yeirlie 
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upoun the first day of Januar, and thir presentis to tak 
execution u the first of Januar nixtocum, quhilk 
salbe the first day of the IM and six hundredth yeir of 
God: And thairfoir ordanis and commandis the clerkis 
of his Hienis Sessioun and Signet,’ &c. &c. It ends 
by ordaining ‘publication to be made heirof at the 
Mercat Croceis of the heid burrowis of the realme, 


. quhairthrow nane pretend ignorance of the same.’ 


The reader will now see in what way complexity 
might arise concerning the two events in English 
history before adverted to. If Charles I. had been 
beheaded two months later, ecclesiastics and historians 
would have agreed in assigning the event to the year 
1649; but as the day in question (January 30) occurred 
before the ecclesiastical New-year’s Day (March 25) 
it was reckoned in legal and church phraseology as 
belonging to 1648, while historians and the public set 
it down as 1649. If James II. had landed in Ireland, 
on his futile expedition to recover his throne, a week 
or two later, all writers would have assigned the year 
1689 to mark this event; but as it occurred early in 
March, it belonged to the ecclesiastical year 1688. 
And so of all dates between the Ist of January and 
the 25th of March; each date belonged to two differ- 
ent years, according as the historical or the legal and 
ecclesiastical computation was adopted. This explains 
the meaning of such entries as January 30, 1648, 
or 1648-9, or February 6, 133%, found in a multi- 
tude of publications issued a century and a half or 
two centuries ago: the upper or smaller number gives 
the date used in formal documents relating to legal 
and church matters; and the undermost or greater 
number expresses the date as used by historians, 
traders, and the public generally—by all, in short, 
who accepted the Ist of January as New-year’s Day. 
Fortunately, it has been the custom among most of 
the English historians, and all of them in recent times, 
to adopt the popular New-year’s Day in their compu- 
tations ; but readers accustomed to an older literature 
cannot afford to be off their guard in relation to any 
event occurring during the first three months of the 
year: the strange equation 1648=1649 stares them 
in the face. 

It will be inferred, from the details above given, 
that other countries have not been free from the 
anomalies observable in our own. In France, from 
the days of Charlemagne to the eleventh century, 
New-year’s Day was on Christmas-day ; thence, until! 
the sixteenth century, regal documents assumed the 
year to begin at Easter, after the benediction\of the 
Holy Candle on Holy Saturday or Easter-eve, and 
consequently varied from year to year. Some of the 
French provinces at the same time adopted Lady- 
day; but at length the Ist of January was formally 
declared to be New-year’s Day, by edict of Charles IX., 
in 1563. In Germany, the New Year anciently com- 
menced on Christmas-day ; it varied much during the 
middle ages; but the lst of January became pretty 
generally adopted about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In Denmark, the New Year in early times 
was appointed on the 11th of August, the natal-day 
of a saint whose memory was much cherished; but 
this was afterwards changed for the Ist of January. 
In Italy, it is scarcely possible to unravel the confusion 
in different states between Christmas-day, the Ist of 
March, Lady-day, and Easter-day, until the final 
adoption of the Ist of January as the beginning of 
the year. In Russia, even to the present time, there 

been an ecclesiastical New-year’s Day, differing 
widely from that adopted in civil affairs. In Spain, 
Lady-day was adopted till the fourteenth century; 
then Christmas-day till the sixteenth; and then the 
Ist of January. In the Low Countries, Good Friday 
was added to the above list in early times; but the 


modern commencement was accepted in the sixteenth 
century. 


Thus, then, we find that the right, true, orthodox, 
familiar, popular, ic, boys’ and girls’ 1st of 
January has had a series of hard battles to fight, ere 
it could obtain a European recognition of its claim 
to the honours and dignity of New-year’s Day. 


GLIMPSES OF AFFAIRS IN AMERICA. 
AN OLD QUESTION IN A NEW ASPECT. 


‘Race! Do not speak to us of race—we care nothing 
for breed or colour. What we contend for is, that 
slavery, whether of black or white, is a normal, a 
proper institution in society.’ So proclaim southern 
writers in the United States. The principle of enslav- 
ing only coloured persons, descendants of imported 
Africans, is now antiquated, and a scheme which 
embraces slavery of every race and variety of com- 
plexion is at length put forward as a natural and 
desirable arrangement for all parties—a highly com- 
mendable state of things. Any one could have 
foreseen that it must come to this. The prodigious 
and irregular amalgamation of races in the south, with 
the deterioration and helplessness of the less affluent 
class of whites in the slaveholding states, has, as 
may be supposed, led to a pretty nearly pure, nay, 
absolutely pure breed of white slaves. A new style 
of reasoning is consequently required. If slavery is 
to be at all vindicated, it must not now be on the 
narrow basis of colour, but on the broad grounds, that 
there is an inherent right in the stronger and more 
wealthy classes to reduce the poorer, and, it may be, 
more ignorant orders to a state of perpetual bondage. 
The cool announcement of this extraordinary doctrine, 
from influential parties in a great thriving republic, 
strikes one with so much wonder, that we almost 
inquire if we have heard aright, or if we are really 
living in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

The most casual glance at the products of the 
southern press leaves no room for doubt on the 
subject. A few scraps cannot but be classed among 
the curiosities of modern literature. Mr Fitzhugh, a 
southern writer, says: ‘We do not adopt the theory 
that Ham was the ancestor of the negro race. The 
Jewish slaves were not negroes, and to confine the 
justification of slavery to that of race, would be to 
weaken the scriptural authority, and to lose the whole 
weight of profane authority; for we read of no negro 
slavery in ancient times. Slavery, black or white, is 
right and necessary.’ The Richmond Inquirer, an able 
Virginian paper, says: ‘ Until recently, the defence of 
slavery has laboured under great difficulties, because 
its apologists—for they were mere apologists—took 
half-way grounds. They confined the defence of 
slavery to mere negro slavery; thereby giving up the 
slavery principle, admitting other forms of slavery to 
be wrong. The line of defence is now changed. The 
south now maintains that slavery is right, natural, and 
necessary. While it is far more obvious that negroes 
should be slaves than whites—for they are only fit to 
labour, not to direct—yet the principle of slavery is 
itself right, and does not depend on difference of 
complexion.’ 

Mr G. W. Weston, a writer in the cause of emanci- 
pation in the New York Tribune, observes: ‘It is not 
true, in law or in fact, that the condition of slavery at 
the south is confined to the African race. The prin- 
ciple of American slavery which distinguishes it from 
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the slavery of patriarchal times, and from oriental 
slavery at this day, is, that where the mother is 
enslaved, the offspring follow the condition of the 
mother. The female slaves, exposed of necessity to 
the disorderly passions of the whites, are made the 
instruments through whom the Caucasian race is itself 
reduced to the condition of servitude. The blood of 
orators, statesmen, generals, and even presidents, flows 
in the veins of thousands who are bought and sold like 
mules and horses. The time is not distant when the 
genuine unmixed African will not be found at the 
south. He is already rare, although it is less than 
half a century since the prohibition of the foreign 
slave-trade.’ Besides the source of whiteness above 
referred to, it is understood that numbers of purely 
Anglo-American children pass into slavery. In some 
instances, the indigent whites of the south sell their 
children to traders; and the practice of kidnapping 
white children in the northern states, and transferring 
them southward, is said to be notoriously on the 
increase. We sce it mentioned that, in the city of New 
York alone, as many as thirty children on an average 
are stolen yearly; it being shrewdly guessed that many 
of them are carried to the markets of the south, where 
a good price for them can be readily obtained. If there 
be the slightest truth in the supposition that gently 
nurtured white infants are so abstracted from the 
homes of their parents, nothing could give a more 
forcible impression of the horrors entailed on American 
society by the tolerance of slavery within its bosom. 

It has been customary to blame England for having, 
in the first instance, introduced negro slavery into the 
States; but, admitting to its full extent her guilt in the 
slave-trade, we can hardly see how her doings in this 
respect are to be consistently condemned, if American 
writers be sincere in thinking that slavery is a normal 
and absolutely necessary institution. From the sen- 
timents lately avowed, it would appear that there 
can be no right condition of affairs without slaves. 
Free labour is spoken of as improper, and a thing that 
must end in national disaster. The only security is 
for every man who has the means to buy slaves, and 
get all his work done by them. A widely circulated 
newspaper—the New Orleans Delta—says: ‘We have 
a proposition to lay down that may appear startling 
to many because it is new, but will have weight and 
consideration with the thinking, inasmuch as it is 
based on both philosophy and experience. We there- 
fore declare that slavery is not only national in its 
origin, but it is essential to republican nationality. 
But for slavery, republicanism would have long since 
become a tale in these United States. It is among 
the slaveholding population that republicanism has 
had its true home and only defence. It is they who 
have made the Union what it is commercially and 
politically. It is only they who can hereafter main- 
tain a safe and honourable union, and enjoy rational 
liberty. History is instructive; heed its teachings; 
they are invariable and unerring. It tells us that 
a great republic never existed without slavery. It 
tells us that where partial and defined slavery did 
not exist of law, the mass of the working-people have 
been slaves, and worse than slaves. It tells us that 
wherever universal freedom has nominally existed, 
poverty, want, and possible famine, and humiliating 
dependency of the poor on the rich, have been the 
price of painted delusion. Slavery was an institution 


in all the ancient republics, but in two we have 
eminent examples. In Rome, the mightiest in arms, 
and Athens, the most glorious in art of all the old 
republics, slavery prevailed to a greater extent than 
in any state of the Union. In Athens, the proportion 
of slaves to freemen was about two to one—in Rome, 
scarcely less; and yet with this institution imbedded 
in their very hearts, they lived and flourished, century 
after century, and reached a magnificence and gran- 
deur of which the history of modern free society 
affords no example. Modern free society, as at pre- 
sent organised, is radically wrong and rotten. It is self- 
destroying, and can never exist happily and normally 
until it is qualified by the introduction of some 
principle equivalent in effect to the institution of 
negro slavery. In the northern states, free society has 
proved a failure. It is rotten to the core. Let the 
dominion which its putrescence has engendered suc- 
ceed, and society, with its most sacred sanctions and 
its holiest institutions, will fall before it, both in the 
north and south, and the country must become the 
seat of howling anarchy or iron despotism. Negro 
slavery, then, is the conservative element of republic- 
anism, and the firmest basis of society in these 
United States. Such being the social and political 
value of slavery, its diffusion and extension are of the 
first importance, and nothing at the present time 
should more nearly interest the wise philanthropist 
and the patriotic statesman, than to devise measures 
to effect these objects—to restore slavery to its 
original national character, and make it an object of 
political solicitude.’ 

These notions are far from singular. By several 
writers, freedom is spoken of with coarse contempt. 
‘Free society !’ says the Muscogree Herald, an Alabama 
newspaper, in the interest of the new president. ‘We 
sicken at the name. What is it but a conglomeration 
of greasy mechanics, filthy operatives, small-fisted 
farmers, and moon-struck theorists? All the northern, 
and especially the New England States, are devoid of 
society fitted for well-bred gentlemen. The prevailing 
class one meets with is that of mechanics struggling 
to be genteel, and small farmers who do their own 
drudgery, and yet who are hardly fit for association 
with a southern gentleman’s body-servant. This is 
your free society, which the northern hordes are endeav- 
ouring to extend into Kansas.’ It would be unjust 
to lay too much stress on the grotesque ravings of 
an obscure print, did they not find an echo in the 
Richmond Inquirer, a paper which, as already hinted, 
is conducted with no mean ability. ‘ Repeatedly,’ 
says its editor, ‘have we asked the north—Has not 
the experiment of universal liberty failed? Are not 
the evils of free society insufferable? and do not most 
thinking men among you propose to subvert and 
reconstruct it? Still no answer. This gloomy silence 
is another conclusive proof, added to many other con- 
clusive evidences we have furnished, that free society 
in the long run is an impracticable form of society ; 
it is everywhere starving, demoralised, and insurrec- 
tionary. We repeat, then, that policy and humanity 
alike forbid the extension of the evils of free society to 
new people and coming generations. Two opposite and 
conflicting forms of society cannot, among civilised 
men, co-exist and endure. The one must give way, 
and cease to exist; the other become universal. 
free society be unnatural, immoral, unchristian, it must 
fall, and give way to slave society—a social system, 
old as the world, universal as man.’ It would seem 
that the measure of public liberty which Washington 
fought for and achieved is a blunder; and that for the 
much-venerated free institutions of the States, must 
be substituted the mixture of aristocracy and helotism 
of the ancient world. 
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Another well-known Virginian print, the Richmond 
Examiner, about two years ago came out with a flat con- 
tradiction of there being any longer a desire to see the 
country clear of slavery. ‘It is all a hallucination to 
suppose that we are ever going to get rid of African 
slavery, or that it will ever be desirable to do so. It is 
a thing that we cannot do without—that is righteous, 
profitable, and permanent, and that belongs to cates 
society as inherently, intricately, and durabiy as the 
white race itself. Yea, the white race will itself 

from the southern states to Africa, California, 
or Polynesia, sooner than the African. Let us make 
up our minds, therefore, to put up with and make the 
most of the institution. Let us not bother our brains 
about what Providence intends to do with our negroes in 
the distant future, but glory in and profit to the utmost 
by what He has done for them in transplanting them 
here, and setting them to work on our plantations. 
Let the politicians and planters of the south, while 
encouraging the “ Baptists and Methodists” —and 
other denominations having a less number of votes 
—in Christianising the negro, keep their slaves at 
hard work, under strict discipline, out of idleness and 
mischief, while they live; and when they come to 
die, instead of sending them off to Africa, or manu- 
mitting them to a life of “ freedom,” licentiousness, 
and nuisance, will them over to their children, or 
direct them to be sold where they will be made to work 
hard, and be of service to their masters and to the 
country. True philanthropy to the negro begins, like 
charity, at home; and if southern men would act as if 
the canopy of heaven were inscribed with a covenant, 
in letters of fire, that the negro is here, and here for ever ; 
conti iat and ours for ever ; is never to be emanci- 
pated ; is to ¢ kept har at work, and in rigid subjection 
all his days ; and is never to go to Africa, to Polynesia, 
or to Yankee Land—tfar worse than either—they would 
accomplish more good for the race in five years than 
they boast the institution itself to have accomplished 
in two centuries, and cut up by the roots a set of evils 
and fallacies that threaten to drive the white race a- 
wandering in the western wilderness, sooner than 
Cuffee will go to preach the gospel in Guinea.’ 

We should imagine that to most of our readers these 
sentiments will come with startling novelty. While 
the philanthropists of England are pushing forward all 
sorts of meliorations in social economy, they do not 
appear to be aware that in the progress of events 
beyond the Atlantic, views have arisen respecting the 
slave question which are altogether obstructive of 
popular freedom, and calculated to reduce every unpro- 
tected labourer to the condition of a chattel. ‘ We have,’ 
says the South-side Democrat, a Virginian contemporary 
of the Inquirer—‘we have got to hating everything with 
the prefix free, from free negroes down and up through 
the whole catalogue—free farms, free labour, free 
society, free will, free thinking, free children, and free 
schools. But the worst of all these abominations is the 
modern system of free schools.’ The only relief can 
arise from a return to that blessed state in which the 
bulk of the population shall be kept in ignorance and 
servitude under a strong-handed minority—there is, 
it is alleged, no other means to assuage the poverty 
incidental to universal competition. All who are unable 
to maintain their families in decency, had better be 
at once sold to those who are disposed to take charge 
of them. ‘Sell the parents of these children into 
slavery. Let our legislature (continues the authority 
just quoted) pass a law, that whoever will take these 
parents, and take care of them and their offspring, in sick- 
ness and in health, clothe them, feed them, and house 
them, shall be legally entitled to their services; and 
let the same legislature decree, that whoever receives 
these parents and their children, and obtains their 
services, shall take care of them as long as they live.’ 
We infer from all that is told of the condition of the 


impoverished ‘ white trash’ in the southern states, that 
the legislative measures here pointed at would present 
a natural and not unlikely solution of a — 
puzzling question. Sanguine as are our expecta’ 

can tell that at least a section of a great nation may 
usages of medieval Europe. The world is after all, 
perhaps, not so vastly improved as one would be 
inclined to think. 

Unlike the serfdom of the middle ages, 
and famine carried off no small share of the redundant 
population, southern slavery cannot be successfully 
maintained unless means be found for employing the 
increase on adjoining lands, or disposing of it for 
transit to distant settlements. The pressing necessity 
for extending limited properties into large possessions, 
is stated to be operating on a gigantic scale in Ala- 
bama. The Hon. C. C. Clay, Jun., on lately addressing 
a Horticultural Society in that great cotton-growing 
state, laments the absorption of small properties. 
‘Our wealthier planters,’ he observes, ‘with greater 
means, and no more skill, are buying out their poorer 
neighbours, extending their plantations, and adding 
to their slave force. Of the 20,000,000 of dollars 
annually realised from the sales of cotton crop of 
Alabama, nearly all not expended in supporting the 
producers is reinvested in land and negroes. Thus, 
the white population has decreased, and the slave 

almost pari passu in several counties in our 
state. In 1825, Madison county cast about 3000 
votes; now she cannot exceed 2300. In traversing 
that county, one will discover numerous farmhouses, 
once the abode of industrious and intelligent freemen, 
now occupied by slaves, or tenantless, deserted, and 
dilapidated; he will observe fields once fertile, now 
unfenced, abandoned; he will see the moss growing 
on the mouldering walls of once thrifty villages, and 
will find “one only master grasps the whole domain,” 
that once furnished happy homes for a dozen white 
families.’ To this dismal description, that respectable 
authority, Olmstead, says that the political experi- 
ment of Old Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, 
is being repeated to the same fatal result in Young 
Alabama. 

The generally blighting influence of slavery is 
clearly a main cause of its extension. To exist at all, 
it must push into new regions, everywhere exhaust- 
ing lands, extinguishing freedom, and dishonouring 
independent rural industry. Pursued by a fearful 
Nemesis, the slave-power still seeks for more and 
more scope for its devastating encroachments. An 
amount of labour far beyond the bounds of internal 
supply is in demand. If the great west is to be added 
piecemeal to the slave states of the Union, the breed- 
ing-pens of Virginia will fail to furnish stock except 
at exorbitant prices. Nothing, accordingly, remains 
but a legalised revival of the slave-traffic from the 
coast of Africa, or the legal extension of slavery to the 
poorer classes of the white population. We have seen 
what is said of the latter expedient; and a desire to 
supply the labour-market by the former odious means 
is likewise expressed in no reserved terms. The New 
Orleans Delta says, on a late occasion, ‘we not only 
desire to make territories, now free, slave territories, 
and to acquire new territory into which to extend 
slavery—such as Cuba, North-eastern Mexico, &c.— 
but we would reopen the African slave-trade, that 
every white man might have a chance to make himself 
owner of one or more negroes, and go with them and 
their household gods wherever opportunity beckoned 
to enterprise. But the north would never consent 
to this; they would dissolve the Union rather than 
grant it, say the croaking impracticables. Gentlemen, 
you do not know the north, oracular as you look when 
dubiously shaking your heads. It would not oppose 
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of our people have perhaps as many slaves as —— 
naturally require; but there are three millions more 
who are Fenumetied They would take slaves if they 
could get them; but they are not to be had at prices 
which will enable them to be used in competition 
with the free labour of the world. All we have are 
wanted for agriculture, and even these are not enough. 
While all are employed, and employed most profitably, 
lands all over the try are p d and unprofitable 
for the want of labour, and millions more could have 
been absorbed. The labour of those brought one year, 
would have paid for those to be brought the next; as 
employments opened, white men of enterprise would 
have come in more abundance than they have done; 
the stream of labour from Africa would have met a 
stream of enterprise from Europe; both would have 
poured in together; the population of the southern 
states would have been more dense; the population 
of the northern states would have been more sparse; 
Georgia would have been to New York as New York 
is now to Georgia; other states from Texas and New 
Mexico would have been brought in; and thus, if the 
slave states had held on to the sources of their real 
power, the south would have been the Union. . 
There is now buried under every acre of land in South 
Carolina at least fifty dollars in gold; and the day 
that the savage African is landed on our shores to 
cultivate it, that gold will glitter on its surface.’ 

It will not be imagined that these wild opinions 
meet with universal response in the south, where, 
indeed, many planters above the ordinary standard 
are conscious of the evils of slavery, and would gladly 
listen to any reasonable plan for relieving themselves 
of their coloured dependents. Least of all do such 
notions meet with approval in the north. But it is 
not less certain that, from causes not far to seek, a 
new tone of sentiment has begun to prevail among the 
general slaveholding interest. What was long lamented 
and reluctantly endured, is now resolutely maintained, 
and arguments are found to vindicate its indefinite 
extension. A social condition in which slavery is a 
necessary ingredient, is ardently defended by the most 
able writers of the day. Clergymen of reputation 
pronounce a glowing eulogium on the institution. 
According to a report in a New Orleans paper, one 
of these clerical orators, the Rev. C. R. Marshall, in a 
speech on education, described slavery ‘as contributing 
to the glory in arts and sciences, in religion, and 
national prosperity, in all countries wherein it has 
ever existed . . . he believed slavery to be right, and 
that within fifty years, instead of decreasing, it would 
be double in extent to what it now is.’ Secretly 
disliked as such opinions may possibly be, they meet 
with little open challenge, either north or south; and 
looking only to practical results, it is observed that 
the extreme party which denounces free labour, and 
ostentatiously aims at slavery extension, has, with 
a marvellous degree of general accord, assumed the 
entire control of public affairs. By a distinctly 
marked movement over a period of nearly sixty years 
—a movement seen better, perhaps, at a distance than 
near at hand—the grand old spirit of ’76, which 


. | quailed before 


rolled back the power of England, has ———- 
enemas of a of partisans 
insignificant in point of numbers, but unscrupulous 
in the means by which they uphold their remarkable 
supremacy. Ww. C. 


CHRISTMAS AMONG THE NORSEMEN. 
Curistmas, regarded in its social aspect, is pre- 
eminently a Teutonic festival. Among the Latin and 
Slavonic races, it is observed as a season of religious 
joy and thankfulness; among the Norse and Saxon 
nations alone is it celebrated with social festivity. 
In Germany, the domestic observance of Christmas 
is remarkable alike for its childlike physiognomy 
and its pictorial effect. The Lilliputian fir-tree, 
with its fairy lights, its glittering gifts, its joyous 
circle of visitants, all have, of late years, become so 
familiar to us in our own land, that we stay not to 
depict them here. Rather would we transport our 
readers nine hundred years back, to gaze upon a 
Christmas festivity amidst our Norse forefathers, 
from whom have been derived many of those social 
customs which are now entwined within the very 
heart of Great Britain and its people. 

It was towards the close ‘of the tenth century: the 
scene is laid at Drontheim, within the king of Norway’s 
palace. But let not our readers be misled by these 
courtly words of ‘king’ and ‘palace,’ for in those times 
the kings of Norway were rather pirate sea-kings 
than established rulers of the people who owned thetr 
sway; and their palaces were merely wooden houses, 
laid upon a loose stone foundation, and destitute alike 
of the elegances and luxuries of life. 

Only a few years before the period above alluded 
to, and the winter festival at the ‘king’s house’ in 
Drontheim was altogether of a heathen character, for 
he and his bondersmen always met together at mid- 
winter to celebrate a festival called Yule, in honour 
of Odin, and so designated from Yeolner, one of his 
names. It was a time of merriment and good cheer, 
when horses were slain in sacrifice, and their flesh 
eaten by the guests. It was also called Héggn Nott * 
(hewing-night), because of the slaughtering of cattle 
which then took place. At these feasts, the people 
drank to excess of ale and mead, emptying goblets in 
memory of departed friends, and offering remembrance- 
cups to the gods, praying at the same time for a 
good season during the ensuing summer. Now, how- 
ever, all this was at an end, at least within the 
neighbourhood of King Hakon the Good, who had 
been educated in England under the care of his foster- 
father, King Athelstan, and who, on his return to 
Norway, had introduced Christianity into that country. 
Most of the people were still heathens at heart ; but 
in obedience to King Hakon’s order, ‘the Yule, or 
mid-winter festival, was now to be begun at the 
same time the Christians kept it, and every man was 
obliged, under a certain penalty, to brew a meal of 
malt into ale, and therewith kept the Yule holy as 
long as it lasted.’ The good king hoped thus to ‘entice 
his subjects into Christianity,’ a rather questionable 
mode of procedure in so grave and important a matter ; 
but however ill he may have succeeded in the great 
object he had in view, the result henceforth was, that 
Christmas became indissolubly associated in the Norse 
mind with merry-making and good cheer. 

And now that Christianity was in some fashion 
established in Norway, let us glance for a moment into 
King Hakon’s hall, while he is seated among his 
chief bondersmen at the Christian Yule feast. It isa 
spacious but low apartment, built of wood, and wains- 
cotted with the same, having the floor strewed with 


the first night of 
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any more bitterly a large demand like this, boldly 

made, than the smallest one, faintly and politely urged 

Try it. There is nothing to lose by the experiment. 

At all events, if the attempt to reopen this trade 

should fail, it would give one more proof of how 

injurious our connection with the north has become 

to us, and would indicate one more signal advantage 

which a southern confederacy would have over the 

present heterogeneous association called the Union.’ 

How the north has deserved that cut! The advant- 

ages of a revived African slave-trade were argumenta- 

tively pointed out by the Charleston Standard so 

recently as last October. ‘From first to last, there 
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one teny which imparted a peculiar fragrance to 
= the whole ie dvalling In the centre of the chamber, 
upon a broad flag, was piled a fire whose smoke 
partially escaped though hole in the roo The 

Yule-log was placed upon the summit of the pile, 
9 shed its fierce and glowing flame upon the guests, 
who sat upon two long benches at each side of the fire. 


_A lofty seat was placed upon the middle of one of those 


and there the king sat high above his subjects. 
The caldron of horseflesh was no longer seen upon 
the fire, for this viand was so closely associated with 
heathen rites and heathen worship, that King Hakon 
had absolutely prohibited its use; but the slaughtered 
ox had been feasted upon by the guests. And now 
the drinking-horn was filled with ale, which King 
Hakon quaffed to his father’s memory ; and as he rose 
up reverently for that purpose, his bondersmen gazed 
upon their king with satisfaction ; for not only was he 
tall and comely in person, but there was also an air of 
sagacity and decision in his countenance which made 
him feared as well as loved by his subjects. 

Next, there was handed to him a larger horn, filled 
to the brim with foaming ale. Studs were fixed within 
it at certain intervals, marking the portion of liquor 
allotted to each guest. This was called drinking by 
measure. They handed tlris horn to each other across 
the fire, each one drinking in succession to Christ’s 
health—a strange idea this, in our eyes, but in those 
rude and primitive times this social custom was an 
open and practical testimony that they had abandoned 
dead idols for a living Saviour. After this solemn 
draught, the horn circulated freely among the guests, 
who now quaffed it without measure during many 
succeeding hours of the night. 

After this rude fashion they feasted day after day, 
until New-year’s-eve, when the king dismissed his 
guests with handsome presents, giving to the most 
distinguished persons among them gold-mounted 
swords, which had been prepared for the occasion. 

These festal Christmas customs were introduced by 
the Northmen into Great Britain, which, during the 
ninth and tenth centuries, suffered severely from the 
continual inroads of these hardy and adventurous 
Norsemen, by whom eventually a large portion of 
Scotland and of England was populated. They brought 
with them their deep reverence for law, their true 
loyalty of heart, and—alas! that there should be a 
dark shade in the picture—their inordinate love of 
the foaming horn, now exchanged for the tankard. 

Amid all the changes of the last eight or nine hun- 
dred years, the merry Christmas of the Norseman still 
lives on in the hearts and homes of Great Britain; but 
little do many of our hardy northerns, while placing 
the Yule-log upon their hearths, imagine that the very 
word itself may be traced back to the dark ages of 
heathenism, when their forefathers, instead of eating 
roast-beef at Christmas, devoured horseflesh in honour 
of Thor and Odin! 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX. 
A RETROSPECT ON NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 
Tue final day of the period known and to be chronicled 
in the world’s history as Anno Domini 1856, is quickly 
waning away into the irretrievable region of the past ; 
and the deep-toned bells are ready to announce, with 
pealing chime, the advent of another January, the first 
day of a new year—a day of solemn and serious con- 
sideration, if you will, yet one also of social greetings 
and innocent enjoyment. In all seemliness and pro- 
priety, we may mingle gaiety with gravity, and be 
merry as well as meditative, while hopefully wending 
our way by this prominent landmark in the pilgrimage 
pad life; for whatever individual suffering or distress 
may have encountered in the passing, or may 
ly expect to meet with in the coming year, we 


can ae ourselves with the reflection, that the 

amount of human misery is gradually 
aetes the ee is annually becoming wiser, 
better, and happier. As the careful merchant, at the 
close of a year, enumerates his stock, balances his 
books, and congratulates himself on his gains, or sighs 
over his losses, so it might not be amiss if we made 
a few inquiries respecting our progress in civilisation 
and refinement, in the improvement of the individual 
and society at large. We can do so only by summon- 
ing up the past, and comparing it with the present; 
and though it be true that the coming year opens with 
fairer prospects than its forerunner, inasmuch as 
peace is preferable to war, yet a single twelvemonth, 
however important an item in the lifetime of a man, 
is but an infinitesimal portion in the age of the world. 
Consequently, we must, if we wish to estimate properly 
our advancement or retrogression, include a much 
greater scope of time. Let us, then, looking back one 
hundred years, examine the records of 1756, and we 
shall find that our advance has been prodigious, and 
learn that all silly maundering about the good old 
times is worse than nonsense. 

Though the French and their savage Indian allies 
were ravaging the frontiers of our then American 
colonies—though the governor of Pennsylvania, a 
British officer and gentleman, was offering a bounty 
of 150 dollars for every male French or Indian scalp, 
and the third of that sum for every female one, that 
could be taken and brought to him—though English 
ships-of-war were capturing and destroying French 
merchantmen wherever they could be met with, yet 
the two nations were at peace—such a peace !—during 
nearly the first five months of 1756. As heartless 
Horace Walpole remarks of this period, the English 
and French ministers were crossing over, and figuring 
in—in politics. Each country, in fact, was sedulously 
preparing for war, while deceitfully, or diplomatically, 
which is much the same sort of thing, endeavouring to 
gain time by pretending to treat for peace. 

were few newspapers in those days; and 
indeed there were little if any of that literary, scien- 
tific, and social intelligence we now include under the 
denomination of home news. The leading announce- 
ments, referring to domestic affairs, in the journals of 
1756, are little more than records of crimes and punislhi- 
ments, and the proceedings of press-gangs. According 
to our modern notions, London could not have been a 
very pleasant place to reside in at that time. High- 
waymen laboured in their vocation at Knightsbridge ; 
well-guarded mails were stopped, and robbed at Not- 
ting Hill. Some parts of the metropolis were continual 
scenes of riot and disorder. Spitalfields was a complete 
Alsatia. The denizens, principally weavers of that 
locality, whom we now associate with ideas of feeble 
misery and helpless poverty, were then the terror of 
London. In organised bodies, and armed with cut- 
lasses and bludgeons, these Ishmaels of the gutter 
fought with hordes of Irish, crowds of soldiers, and 
crews of sailors; and even afforded a sanctuary to 
numbers from the formidable press-gang. They were 
known by the appellation of Cutters, because they 
levied a frequent black-mail, from the master manu- 
facturers, of four shillings on each loom employed in 
the district; and if the money were not promptly 
paid, they cut into pieces the cloth or yarn in process 
of manufacture. The Cutters reigned till 1769, when 
their leaders were attacked in their head-quarters, a 
public-house named the Dolphin, by a posse of magis- 
trates and constables, supported by a detachment of 
soldiers. The preliminary summons to surrender being 
treated with contemptuous indifference, a brisk firing 
commenced from both sides. The Cutters, barricading 
the lower part of the house, fired out of the windows, 
till the door was forced; they then retreated over the 
adjoining house-tops, firing as they. went. By this 
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bold defence, they succeeded in escaping to a man; but 
one soldier was shot dead on the spot, and others were 
severely wounded. In consequence of this affray, the 
parish church was converted into a temporary barracks, 
and occupied by a strong body of troops, who suc- 
ceeded at last in putting down the pugnacious Cutters. 

The bill for building Blackfriars’ Bridge was passed 
in 1756—of course not without great opposition from 
* vested interests’—and one of the arguments adduced 
in favour of the project was, that between Fleet Street 
and the Thames on one side, and Holborn on the other, 
there were nothing but ruins, filth, alleys, and dung- 
hills—the lurking-places of the most desperate and 
flagitious characters. Even the best parts of London 
were frequented by footpads ; and gentlemen, when out 
at night, in preference to riding in a carriage or chair, 
walked, with their drawn swords in their hands, so as 
to be better prepared to repel an attack; for then 
almost every male adult wore a sword—a custom 
which, allowing no time for passion to subside or 
reason to reflect, led to frequent and fatal encounters. 
Every tavern, gaming-house, and disreputable haunt 
was the scene of sanguinary contests between wine- 
maddened duellists. So common and so little thought 
of were these occurrences, that we seldom meet with 
notices of them in the newspapers of the time, except 
in connection with some other circumstance; as for 
instance: ‘The cook at the Shakspeare, who was run 
through the body in endeavouring to prevent two 
gentlemen from fighting a duel, is in a fair way of 
recovery.” 

A few years previous to the time of which we write, 
the king, in his speech to parliament, said: ‘It is with 
the utmost regret I observe that the horrid crimes of 
robbery and murder are, of late, rather increased than 
decreased.’ As a remedy for this state of affairs, a 
reward of L.40 was given to every one who arrested 
a thief, and prosecuted him to conviction and the 
inevitable gallows. ‘The suburban districts also formed 
societies, and gave L.100 more, if the offence took place 
five miles distant from the city. Moreover, every one 
who captured a highwayman was entitled to the cul- 
prit’s horse, whatever might be its value, or whoever 
might have been its legitimate owner. The highway- 
men, being well mounted and well armed, were seldom 
captured, except in their hours of recreation. But 
these rewards gave rise to a regular business of ‘ thief- 
making’ and ‘thief-taking.’ Gangs of villains, con- 
spiring together, trepanned simple youths into seeming 
robberies ; and succeeded in hanging numbers of lads, 
for the purpose of pocketing the price of their guiltless 
blood. As may be supposed, those ancient English 
institutions, the gallows, pillory, and whipping-post, 
flourished exceedingly one hundred years ago. 

In Maitland’s History of London, published in 1756, 
there is an engraving of Newgate, as it then appeared, 
and on the top of the building we see a large machine 
resembling the sails of a wind-mill. This was a venti- 
lator, to dissipate the vitiated air of the prison, which 
it did, to the great annoyance of the neighbourhood. 
The cause of this machine being erected was, simply, 
that in the spring of 1750, the jail-distemper, a kind 
of typhus now unknown, caused by crowding and 
insufficient air, found its way from the jail to the 
sessions-house, and killed two judges, one lord-mayor, 
several aldermen, jurymen, and others, to the number, 
in all, of sixty persons. The building of this venti- 
lator, though a step in the right direction, was, 
like many other of our reformatory movements, a 
vain attempt to remedy an effect without doing away 
with the cause—an ineffectual endeavour to cure an 
evil, without the slightest reference to its prevention ; 
for we read in the same work that, even with the 
ventilator, ‘the prisoners are packed so close together, 
and the air so corrupted by their stench, that it 
eccasions a disease, called the jail-distemper, of which 


they die by dozens; and cart-loads of them are carried 
out and thrown into a pit in the church-yard of Christ’s 
Church, without ceremony. And to this wretched place 
many innocent people are sometimes sent, and loaded 
with irons before their trial, not to secure them, but to 
extort money from them by a merciless jailer; for if 
they have money to bribe him, they may have their 
irons as light as they please.’ 

The most revolting spectacle of the present day is, 
without doubt, an execution ; yet, happily, this oppro- 
brium of our age and common Christianity is now, 
comparatively speaking, a rare occurrence; and, 
hideously appalling though it be, is unattended by the 
riot, licence, and debauchery—not confined to one spot, 
but extending over a distance of three miles—that cha- 
racterised the London executions of one hundred years 
ago. Hogarth, as the closing scene in the life of ‘the 
idle apprentice,’ has exhibited to us the awful proces- 
sion from Newgate to Tyburn. As the engraving is 
known to almost every one, we need not further allude 
to it. But from a newspaper writer of the period, 
though the quotation be long, and its composition 
awkward, we feel bound to extract the following 
description of Newgate on the morning of, and the sub- 
sequent journey to Tyburn, to more forcibly illustrate 
an execution, the superior arrangements, the more 
decent conduct—in short, the advancement in civilisa- 
tion of our own era. 

‘The horrid aspect of turnkeys and jailers, in dis- 
content and hurry; the sharp and dreadful looks of 
rogues that beg in irons, but who would wish to rob 
you if they could ; the bellowing of half-a-dozen names 
at a time to inquire after one another; the variety of 
strong voices howling in one place, scolding, quarrelling, 
and swearing in another, loud bursts of laughter in a 
third; the substantial breakfasts that are made in 
these scenes of horror; the seas of beer and gin that 
are swallowed, the incessant outcries for more, and the 
bawling answers made by the tapsters; the impudent 
and unseasonable jests ; the general nastiness, with the 
oaths and imprecations echoed from every quarter of 
the prison, added to the melancholy clank of chains 
and fetters, compose altogether one of the most horrid 
spectacles the eyes of thinking men can behold. Yet 
how much more terrific is this dreadful scene rendered 
by the behaviour of the men just setting off for execu- 
tion, who are madly drinking or uttering the vilest 
ribaldry, and jeering others that are less impenitent ; 
while the ordinary bustles among them, and shifting 
from one to another, distributes scraps of good counsel 
to inattentive hearers; and near him, the hangman, 
impatient to be gone, swears at their delays. 

‘At last they set out, and with them a torrent of 
mob, consisting of the idlest of holiday-makers, and 
all the thieves of both sexes, who meet with that 
security which large mobs afford, so that this occasion 
becomes a jubilee-day for all offenders, who dare not 
appear on any other, the confusion making a free mart, 
an amnesty for all outlaws. To add to the rudeness of 
the scene, two or three sweeps generally mount the 
horses that draw the convicts, whose sooty aspects and 
ludicrous gestures divert the crowd ; and the cavalcade, 
instead of impressing those salutary impressions on the 
minds of spectators which it is alone intended for, 
becomes an impious spectacle of laughter, riot, and 
disorder. The way from Newgate to Tyburn is now 
one continued fair of the meanest of the rabble. 
Where the crowd is thinnest, dead cats and dogs fly 
about, and are deemed excellent pastime. ‘The nearer 
they approach the gallows, blows are struck, heads are 
broken, and swinging pieces of stick are thrown about. 
Amidst this rioting, the sound of different noises, and 
a variety of outcries on every side, making up a dis- 
cord not to be paralleled, the last psalm is sung; and 
the ordinary and executioner, having performed their 
duties with little ceremony and less concern, seem 
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tired and glad that it is over. The tragedy being ended, 
a fresh fray arises between the mob and the surgeons 


In a pamphlet of a much later date, the writer, con- 
demning this horrible system, states that although the 
unhappy convicts were almost invariably intoxicated 
when they left Newgate, they were ‘suffered to stop 
twice or thrice, on the way to Tyburn, to receive 
fresh comfort from strong waters.’ He further tells us 
that, after the execution, the hangman stripped the 
dead bodies, the clothes being his disgusting perquisite. 
Then the fight commenced among the mob, one party 
endeavouring to secure the bodies to sell them for 
dissection, the other to carry them off to their friends 
for interment. ‘Some wretches,’ he continues, ‘ are so 
miserable as to have no mob either for or against them, 
and their bodies (it is horrible, but true) lie, to the 
dishonour of the laws and the disgrace of human 
nature, absolutely naked under the gallows, till some 
charitable Christian pays, or till the inhabitants, to be 
rid of the stench, cause a hole to be dug for interment, 
without any intervention of authority in either case.’ 

Referring to newspapers published in the time of the 
grandfathers of many now living, we read that, on the 
first Monday in 1756, a deserter from the Foot Guards, 
a young man of respectable family, was brought out of 
the Savoy prison in the Strand. Accompanied by his 
brother and two clergymen, escorted by 400 soldiers, 
with drums beating the Dead March, and followed by 
an immense crowd, the unhappy deserter was led 
through the streets to Hyde Park, and there shot and 
buried. The government improved this occasion in a 
curious manner. The Sunday evening previous, war- 
rants for pressing landsmen were secretly issued, and 
thus the 400 soldiers that guarded the miserable man 
to execution, formed a very efficient press-gang among 
the crowd that came to witness it. A few days 
afterwards, ‘a vagabond fellow’ was, by order of a 
magistrate, flogged at the public whipping-post in 
Covent Garden market for a petty theft. 

Early in the year, a hot press took place at 
Edinburgh, Leith, Newhaven, and Musselburgh: the 
constables of Edinburgh netted sixty captives on the 
first day. The next Sunday, a press-gang made its 
appearance on the High Street, ‘just after sermons.’ 
The friends of a journeyman baker, who was among 
the captured, boldly attempted a rescue. In the fray 
that ensued, the gang were worsted, and, to save their 
lives from the infuriated populace, were glad to accept 
the protection of the town-guard. It then turned out 
that the gang had no warrant for their proceedings, 
but were merely a number of ruffians pressing, as our 
American friends would term it, on their own hook. 
For every man they took to the rendezvous at Leith, 
they received a consideration, and no questions were 
asked. As loyal and patriotic subjects, endeavouring 
to augment his majesty’s forces by sea and land, these 
ruffians considered they were entitled to all praise. 
But the lord provost, taking another view of the 
matter, had the pseudo press-gang flogged through 
the city, the magistrates, officers of the train-bands, 
constables, and firemen, honouring the ceremony by 
their official presence. 

About the same time, Mr Blair, the minister of 
Ruthven in Badenoch, after preaching a sermon on ‘ the 
audacious intention of a French invasion,’ offered from 
the pulpit « guinea to every man who would join Lord 
John Murray’s Highland regiment. Whether there 
were many or few applicants for the worthy clergy- 
man’s guineas, we do not know, but poms. in the 
papers of the day of recruits to the number of thirty 

trong guard, to join the same regiment. While 


voluntary contract, it was very different one hundred 
years ago; for instance, we learn that when the con- 
stables and servants of Sir Lewis Mackenzie were 
employed recruiting on his estate in Ross-shire, one 
stubborn Celt, named Kenneth Huppy, fled to the 
hills ; and even after a long chase, when overtaken 
by Sir Lewis's eee Huppy, still declining to be 
recruited, stabbed his pursuer to the heart. 

As « somewhat parallel circumstance to the 
announcement in the kirk of Ruthven, we may mention 
that, in the same year, a notice was read during divine 
service in the parish church of St George’s, Middlesex, 
to inform the congregation that the church-wardens 
intended to fit out a privateer, and subscriptions for 
the patriotic purpose would be received in the vestry. 
We need scarcely observe, that the war just concluded 
was the first ever carried on by this country without 
having recourse to impressment and privateering. 
Whether the former was judiciously abstained from 
because the people really would not have submitted to 
it—the latter, because the enemy had but few mer- 
chant-ships to capture, it were needless to inquire. At 
anyrate, British subjects were not, as before, inhumanly 
dragged away into the worst kind of slavery; nor 
our merchants degraded by being connected with a 
legalised piracy. The London newspapers of the period 
seem to delight in relating the doughty domgs of the 
press-gang. We read that on one occasion the gang 
received information that a sailor, their legitimate prey, 
was protected in a house in Spitalfields. Here was an 
opportunity of distinction, and of lowering the pride 
and prestige of the Spitalfields men, who had vowed 
that no man should ever be pressed in their locality. 
The house being known, a powerful gang, making 
a sudden foray, dashed into the dangerous district, 
captured their man, and carried him away, ere the 
surprised Spitalfieldians could muster in sufficient force 
to cut off the hasty retreat. As it was, the capture 
was not made without bloodshed ; the gang left behind 
them two Spitalfieldsmen lying dead on the street. 

Sedan-chairs were then in vogue, and the principal 
chair-stand was in St James’s Street. The brawny 
chairmen at this stand were long objects of desire to 
the gang, and at last a grand razzia was made upon 
them. The chairmen fought like heroes, repulsed the 
gang, and drove them down the street to the very gate 
of St James’s Palace. There the tide of war ebbed: 
the palace-guard was called out, and thus reinforced, 
the gang returned to the fray. Lives were taken, and 
fearful wounds inflicted on both sides; yet, after all, 
only three badly wounded chairmen were captured, and 
carried off to serve his most gracious majesty. 

Besides its legitimate duty of providing seamen and 
soldiers for the service of the state, the press-gang 
was by no means unfrequently employed to suit 
private purposes. By its friendly aid, a rival in love 
or business, an adverse witness, or importunate creditor, 
any individual, in fact, whose presence was obnoxious 
or undesirable, could readily be put out of the way, if 
not for ever, as was most probable, at all events for a 
considerable period. Even wives managed to get rid 
of their husbands by this summary process of divorce ; 
and, in the very year we refer to, a daughter procured 
the impressment of her father, to the end that she 
might uncontrolledly dissipate his hard-earned savings 
in vicious indulgences. To be sure, where men were 

the chances were equal: Nokes could bribe 
the gang to waylay and press Stiles, just as Stiles 
might perform the same good turn for Nokes; but as 
women were not liable to impressment, it may be 
imagined that the advantage lay on their side. No 
such thing, however; though women could not be 
pressed, still they could be got rid of in another manner 
—consigned to a more dreadful fate. The private 
madhouses of the period were a thousand times worse 
than the holds of the press-tenders, worse even than 
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the floating Pandemoniums ships-of-war then were. 
The evidence given before the parliamentary committee 
that inquired into the state of private madhouses in 
1762, is a heart-sickening disclosure of human wicked- 
ness and helpless misery; and the committee, in their 
report, state that ‘the avarice of the keepers, who 
were under no other control than their own consciences, 
led them to assist in the most nefarious plans for 
confining sane persons, whose relations or guardians, 
impelled by the same motive or private vengeance, 
sometimes forgot all the restraints of nature, and 
them in the herrors of prison, under 
charge of insanity.’ 

Four of the ‘thief-makers’ already alluded to were 
tried and convicted, at the Old Bailey sessions, in 
March 1756, for conspiring to prosecute an innocent 
lad to death, on a false charge of robbery, so that they 
might obtain the reward, or blood-money, as it was 
then termed, amounting to L.140. Part of their 
sentence was to stand in the pillory, and, accordingly, 
two of them were pilloried in Holborn. A newspaper 
informs us that ‘such a multitude of people were never 
known to be collected on a like occasion. A woman 
was terribly gored by a bullock, and almost trod to 
death by the mob; a painter’s man was pushed out of 
a cart, had his skull fractured, and was taken up insen- 
sible; several people were run over and hurt, and much 
mischief done. Two pickpockets, being detected at 
the end of Fetter Lane, were so severely disciplined by 
the populace, that they were scarcely able to crawl 
away.’ The two wretches in the pillory were pelted 
with stones, brickbats, and oyster-shells; and when 
released at the expiration of an hour—the period of 
their sentence—they were found to be speechless and 
insensible, but subsequently recovered. Three days 
after, the other two were pilloried in Smithfield. So 
briskly were they pelted, that when half an hour had 
elapsed, the mob, perceiving that one of the two was 
dead, forbore to throw any more at them. Neither 
was released, however, until the hour had expired, 
when the survivor was found to be fearfully mangled, 
but still breathing. 

Such continual scenes of violence were not without 
their natural fruits—all grades in society were demoral- 
ised, and an utter recklessness prevailed with regard 
to human life. Three captains in the army, who were 
recruiting at Gravesend, wished to visit the theatre 
at Greenwich; for this purpose, they hired two post- 
chaises, and set off on their journey. The officers, 
afraid of being too late for the performance, kept 
urging the postboys to drive faster than the horses 
really could go. On this account, an altercation 
ensued, and one of the captains, drawing his sword, 
ran a postboy through the body, and even cut and 
hacked at the dying man as he lay helplessly bleeding 
on the ground. The other postboy would have 
shared the same fate, had not a labourer, who happened 
to be repairing a hedge by the roadside, rushed 
forward, and with his hedge-bill held the captains at 
bay. At this juncture, a sturdy butcher came up, and 
the officers were disarmed, and made prisoners. A 
coroner’s inquest brought in a verdict of wilful murder 
against the three. They were committed to Maidstone 
jail, and in due time tried; two were acquitted ; the 
third, who had stabbed the postboy, was condemned 
and executed. 

Another instance of reckless disregard of human life, 
to say nothing of the destruction of valuable property, 

about the same time. The good ship Virginia 
Merchant arrived at Bristol with a valuable cargo, 
consisting of 400 hogsheads of tobacco, and other 
colonial produce. The tender sent a boat to press, but 
the homeward-bound crew resisting, compelled the gang 
to sheer off. The tender then opened fire with her 
great guns on the unfortunate Virginia Merchant, and 
in a short time, not only killed several of her crew, 


but sank her, tobacco and all, to the bottom of the 
Severn. Probably it is of the same tender we read the 
following sadly suggestive paragraph: ‘The mother 
of one of the two young gentlewomen who were 
forcibly taken on board the tender at Bristol, and kept 
there two days, has since went deranged.’ 

At a period when man had so little for his 
fellow, we cannot suppose he had any for the brute 
creation ; and we accordingly find bear and bull baiting, 
with cock-fighting, to have been the favourite amuse- 
ments of all classes. Yet there were still more gross 
and inexcusable cruelties committed on the lower 
animals, without the excitement of contest or gambling, 
merely to afford a fiendish pleasure to the perpetrators. 
Who can look upon Hogarth’s Six Stages of Cruelty, 
without shuddering? yet such were then the common 
spectacles of the public streets. Hogarth, as amiable 
in feeling as admirable in art, says that ‘these prints 
were engraved with the hope of in some degree cor- 
recting that barbarous treatment of animals, the very 
sight of which renders the streets of our metropolis so 
distressing to every feeling mind.’ And he subse- 
quently added: ‘If they have had this effect, and 
checked the progress of cruelty, I am more proud of 
having been the author, than I should be of having 
painted Raphael’s cartoons.’ 

The class we now term the people was not in 
existence in those days, but there was, as Sir John 
Fielding tells us, ‘ the rabble, very insolent and abusive, 
and that sometimes without the least appearance of a 
cause.’ The astute magistrate adds, for the benefit of 
strangers: ‘When this happens, it is always prudent 
to retire, and give them their way.’ 

It would be a waste of time to pursue the subject 
further. Our improvement has been great—much 
greater, probably, than the imagination can readily 
realise. There has been no retrogression; the march 
has ever been onward. Looking out, as we write, into 
the clear wintry twilight, over a wide reach of the 
Thames, as it sweeps past the lofty elms and old i 
covered houses of a river-side Mall, we can see 
tide swiftly ebbing downwards in the centre of the 
stream; while a counter-eddy, on each side of the 
river, slowly flows in a contrary direction, till it is 
absorbed and carried away by the main central current. 
So it is in the great stream of human progress—the 
very speed and impetus of its central current causes 
lateral eddies, seemingly flowing backwards, but in 
reality forming an integral part of one great onward 
movement. 

Closing, then, the dreary records of the past, let us 
cheerfully and confidently look forward to the future; 
and, remembering the poet’s injunction with regard to 
the treatment of a guest, let us also 


Welcome the coming, speed the parting year. 


A CUNNING HAND AMONG THE 
BRANCHES. 


Drm you ever notice that sometimes two branches of a 
tree produce a perfect bifurcation; that is, that they 
separate from a common point? If you examine 
closely, you will find that such branches took their 
departure from one and the same bud. In rarer 
instances, you may see five or six branches all starting 
from a common centre, and with a regularity that 
surprises when contrasted with the arrangement of 
the rest of the tree. 

‘These effects are now and then produced by gem- 
ming or inoculating, and not seldom by the unassisted 
handiwork of nature. When the latter is the case, 
the bifurcation is caused by the bite of a caterpillar or 
some other voracious insect. An insect has but to 
gnaw the point of a bud to make it grow double, triple, 
quadruple, and so forth, to transform itself indeed into 
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numerous buds, thereafter distinct and separate, each 
peseine singly through all the phases of its vegetation. 

What is here said applies to buds that produce 
wood; it is equally true of those that produce fruit. 
The insect plies its mandibles, and quite unconsciously 
starts a new order of developments. After all, how- 
ever, a little reflection would lead us to believe that 
buds might be as fecund as seeds. If one grain of wheat 
produces many grains, why not one bud many buds, if 
we can only get it into the right condition ? What this 
condition is, we learn from the insect. 

At all events, it has been learned by M. Millot-Brulé 
of Réthel (Ardennes), and turned to good account, 
for he uces effects at pleasure without waiting 
for the accident of an insect: with the point of a 
penknife, or a slip of sand-paper, he makes buds pro- 
duce as many branches as he chooses. The notion 
occurred to him in 1849; and he at once made experi- 
ments which were successful ; and repeating these year 
by year, he has now produced a new and singularly 
interesting process of arboriculture. A commission 
appointed by the Minister of Agriculture and Public 
Works to examine into it, reported in the following 
terms of what they had seen in M. Millot-Brulé’s 

—‘ Several peach-stems present a multitude 
of branches proceeding from the same centre with 
mathematical regularity and symmetry. By skilful 
disbudding by incisions, and nipping of the buds or 
shoots, he arranges the trees in a way at once the most 
picturesque and fantastic. Under his fingers, the 
obedient branches assume the most varied and elegant 
forms: he increases the fructification, and develops 
the formation of buds according to his wish.’ 

Thoroughly to illustrate the results, diagrams would 
be necessary ; we shall, however, endeavour to explain 
as clearly as the subject will admit of. M. Millot- 
Brulé’s elementary figure consists of a straight branch 
which from one common centre separates into fifteen 
branches, resembling, in fact, a small tree with a 
regularly formed head. A second represents an 
espalier peach-tree, the branches of which radiate in 
the form of a wheel, each branch terminating in an 
oval ring of smaller branches, developed at regular 
intervals. From these simple forms, others of a more 
complex nature may be produced: a single stem, pro- 
perly managed, will form a square, a parallelogram, or 
a series of circles, so elegant in design, that if copied 
in papier mfiché they would be prized as graceful 
ornaments for the drawing-room. The buds may be 
multiplied and the branches sent off entirely at the 
pleasure of the cultivator; hence there is no limit to 
the forms which may be produced. 

In the course of his experiments, M. Millot-Brulé 
discovered another of the interesting secrets of arbori- 
culture—namely, that little branches must not be 
developed immediately opposite each other on a hori- 
zontal branch trained against a wall or on stakes; and 
the reason is, that the branches which run upwards 
take up all the sap at the expense of those running 
downwards; the latter consequently languish. It 
therefore becomes absolutely necessary to develop the 
small branches alternately—each lower one between 
two upper ones—on all horizontal branches. It is 
possible, moreover, to assist the lower branches by 
bending the upper ones upon themselves, making them 
form a sort of knot, but always with the precaution 
of leaving the extreme points in an upward direction. 

Any intelligent person may, by a little dexterity, 
become a practised arboriculturist. The process in its 
simplest form appears to be to decapitate the buds with 
a penknife as soon as the sap begins to circulate in the 
spring. In a few days, two new buds appear at the 
base of the bud thus operated on, and the vegetation of 
these is easily equalised by expert trimming, or pinching 
off when necessary. The equilibrium once established, 
these two buds may be similarly treated, and as each 


will produce two more, any number of branches may 
be obtained, and a thick full head developed on the top 
of a single stem. ‘To make branches shoot in different 
directions, the terminal bud of the main branch is 
pinched at one side or the other, according as the 
direction required is to the right or left; and the new 
buds being pinched in turn, perfect control is estab- 
lished over each branch from its very earliest growth. 
We pretend not to enter into the minute details that 
would be requisite in a horticultural publication ; all 
we purpose is to convey some general notion of what 
strikes us as a remarkable discovery. 

Wires are used when necessary to maintain the 
branches in a proper position; and from this point we 
are led to a consideration of practical use and value. 
This method of multiplying branches being introduced 
into nurseries, the trees grown will be more fruitful 
and less irregular in form than heretofore. Who would 
not rather see a shapely tree than a straggler! It will 
enable landscape-gardeners to make single trees or 
groups as ornamental as they please. Parks may thus 
become more beautiful than ever, and public walks, 
boulevards, and the like, may be decorated according 
to taste or fancy. There are many persons who will 
perhaps say that trees are most beautiful when left 
entirely to nature; but they forget that nature some- 
times produces vegetable as well as animal deformities, 
and that it must therefore be an advantage to be able 
to encourage gracefulness. 

But M. Millot-Brulé’s method admits of an imme- 
diate and eminently useful application—namely, that ot 
controlling the form of branches in plantations grown 
for their timber. In agricultural implements, in ship- 
building, fancy cabinet-making and carpentry, as well 
as in other employments that will suggest themselves 
to the mind, angular, forked, and bent timber is an 
article of prime necessity. What an advantage is 
gained to the grower when, using his judgment, aided 
by a penknife and a slip of sand-paper, he can make the 
trees under his care obedient to his will! Moreover, 
it appears to us that in this process we have a new 
field open for the exercise of ingenuity, out of which 
may follow new employments for industry ; and we 
commend the subject to all who are engaged in the 
culture of trees. 

For the substance of the foregoing, we are indebted 
to a scientific periodical published in Paris. 


THE BIRD IN THE STORM. 


Tue rain was falling, the winds were calling, 
The clouds swept over the sky, 

When ’mid the alarm of darkness and storm, 
A shower of song swept by— 
Says the little wee bird: ‘’Tis I.’ 


‘Ah! is it not dreary, and are you not weary, 
Poor little wee bird?’ I said. 

* How lonely and queer you must feel out here, 
Just under the tempest dread— 
Ah! birdie, you’ll soon be dead !’ 


* While the storm is ringing, is my time for singing,’ 
Says the little wee bird to me; 

‘Though the clouds be dim, yet I warble my hymn; 
And | die not, though cold it be; 
For my name it is Hope,’ says she. 


So the song it is gushing, and seems as if hushing, 
The atmosphere tempest-stirred ; 

Softly and clear it falls on the ear, 
Through clouds and through darkness heard— 
The song of the sweet wee bird! 
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